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“00-00-O0T! O0-00-O0T! COME ON BOYS, LET’S GO GET HIM!” 


’ Afterthoughts About Three State Fairs, Page 4—Vocational News, Page 
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*There’s More Than 


Good Looks 


to This Machine— 











































t’s ALL THERE 
—Inside and Out!” 








as shown above. 


DEERING 


Ball-Bearing 
CREAM 





Beauty, in the new McCormick-Deering Cream Separator, 


In all six sizes of the McCormick-Deering goes all through the machine. Of course the glistening 


Cream Separator, four high-grade ball black japanned finish is good to look at; it’s easy to be 
bearings are used at points 1, 2, 3, and 4, 


proud of such a finish. But when you come right down 
to it, the workmanship, the design, the ball bearings, the 


rer. oe oe ee 
C “— are just as “beautiful” in their own ways. 


See for yourself by asking the local dealer to bring a 
McCormick-Deering Cream Separator out to your farm, 
where he will set it up in your milk house or kitchen 
and demonstrate it on the milk from your cows. You 
can look it over, listen to it, and try out its easy opera- 
tion. We are confident you will agree that the McCor- 
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606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 
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Progressive Farmer 





WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer acdver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 


dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,”’ 


Ads are air 


and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,00@ on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- 
ally investigate land before 
purchasing, 




















$1 








age alone. Cost of printing, addressing and 
mailing would be in addition. It is economy 
for you or the manufacturer to advertise 
instead of ding out circulars. ADVER- 


0,000 FOR POSTAG —A letter to 


each of our 
000 subscribers would cost $10,000 for post- 









TISE AND BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. 


OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 
CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
PURCHASING 


























Insist on the 


White Carton 


NOTE package at 
right—picture of one 
horse only. Just 2words 
—Caustic Balsam. 
Now Made in U.S.A. 
Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, Penetrating, soothing 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world's largest and healing—an unex- 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at celled liniment, coun- 
BIG SAVINGS, Thousands of satisfied users. ter-irritant or blister, 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output for veterinary and 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- human ailments. 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the Do bottl (La ts | 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last rge Dottie sts long 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 00. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 
Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. G 
looking. All types and sises tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time for action. Write for Roof- 


tume)—32.00. 
All druggists or direct. 

Lawrence-WilliamsCo. 
Sole ietors 

and distributors | 

Cleveland, Ohi 








d Material Book No. 
FREE — te ent ter@amestek, 
DWARDS MFG. Co. 
1124-1174 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Herbert Photos, 
IS THIS BILL CASPER? 

Is it possible that the middle figure here is 
our jovial, good natured friend, Bill Casper? 
If so it looks as if he has been in a very, very 
sad accident. If the victim here is Bill (the 
features are most too badly battered for posi- 
tive identification) which of the two belliger- 
ents is Martha? Both look like strong, capa- 
ble women, fully capable of wreaking the havoc 
so much in evidence here. Is it possible that 
this accounts for the fact that Bill seems to 
have quit giving expression to his views about 
women and their business ability and other 
glaring faults? 


I SEE BY THE ADS 


OLKS I got so many fine letters I 
don’t know where to begin. I know 
the editor of this paper won't* give me 
room to print all of them. I reckon I'll 
just have to start at 
the top of the pile 
and come down and 
then let him print 
as many as he will. 
Here’s the first one, 
It looks like a long 
one :— 
Dear Editor :— 
I want to tell Uncle 
Bill Casper about some 


apples I grew on my 
place and they had not 


BILL CASPER been sprayed. I had 
one that weighed 27 











| ounces that I sold for 25c. They all averaged 
| more than a pound. I weighed four together 


that weighed six and one-half pounds. I have 
several bearing trees of this kind. The name 
of them is Wolf River. 

I also live in a house that has some good 
sound lumber in it that has served in three 
houses on the same acre of land before I 
used it in mine this summer. First my grand- 
father built a house before the Civil War. 
He died about the close of the war and some 
years later my grandmother had the house 
rebuilt and used the same lumber. After her 
death, about twenty years ago my father 
took the house away as it was not worth re- 
pairing and he used some of the ceiling which 
was pine and poplar, eight and ten inches 
broad, dressed and matched by hand, in his 
house. Now I have built a new house almost 
on the same spot of ground and used a lot 
of the same lumber that was as sound and 
hard as could be. That makes four houses 


that this same lumber has been used in, I 
don’t guess Uncle Bill will ,want to believe 
this, as he is so contrary, but I can prove 


it if he is from Missouri and has to be showed. 

I hope to read a lot of Uncle Bill’s letters 
yet. I will soon be 50 but Uncle Bill must 
be a lot older than that. 

Yours truly, Jonathan Mills Nanney. 
Buncombe County, North Carolina. 
Brother Nanney, I ain’t doubtin’ the 

word of no man the age of you. It’s these 
young snappers I ain’t got much confi- 
dence in. I hope you finally got that house 
built right so it won’t have to be tore 
down and built up again so often the next 
70 years. By the way Brother Nanney 
can’t you send me one of them fine ap- 
ples? I'd like to make me a gallon jug 
of cider. 

Now that was a surenough good letter, 
wasn’t it? And here’s another too:— 
Dear Uncle Bill:— ! 

I will take the greatest of pleasure in writ- 
ing to you to find out what’s the trouble. 
Have you got in the cotton heels over head? 
I had just as soon not to get the paper as t0 
get it and your pieces not in it. I hope you 
will have your piece in the paper next time. 

Hoping you the best of luck, 

A friend, Grace Jones. 

Harnett County, North Carolina. 

P. S. Look out for Aunt Marthy with the 
rolling pin. 

Hey sister, I’m proud to get your letter 
but don’t say rollin’ pin out loud where 
nobody can hear it. I don't like them 
things and flat irons and such like and I 
don’t want nobody to be suggestin’ nothin 
that might get somebody started agait. 
The least said about some things the bet- 





ter. Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


x 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


Concise Questions and Answers About Fall Farming 


and if leaves or straw is better.’ Do not mulch 

until cold weather or about Thanksgiving. 
Straw is better than leaves. Pine straw is often the 
cheapest and best. 


Pini tell me when to mulch my strawberries 


Standard Bushel Crate 

“What are the inside dimensions 
of a bushel crate for holding ap- 
ples or sweet potatoes?” An ac- 
cepted form measures 12x 12x 15 
inches, clear, and contains 2,160 
cubic inches, which is a standard 
bushel. 


Too Much Mulch 


“T have set cabbage plants on 
the north side of a 12-inch ridge 
and mulched them with six inches of stall manure. Is 
this a good plan?” This mulch will possibly soften 
the growth of your cabbage so that hard freezing will 
kill them. Rake the manure to the middles and work 
loose soil to the plants. 

Ninety-four Per Cent Lime Is Good Lime 

“I bought a carload .of lime and the tags on it read 
‘52 per cent calcium carbonate; 42 per cent magnesium 
carbonate. A man selling another lime said it was 
low-grade and didn’t have much lime in it. Please 
advise me at once what to do.” Calcium carbonate and 
magnesium carbonate are both “lime” and the goods you 
have contain 94 pounds of lime in 100 pounds of gross 
material, making it a very good and high-grade lime. 


Cc. L. NEWMAN 


Two to Three Per Cent Salt for Butter 


“Please tell me how much salt to put in butter in- 
tended for market.” Twotothree per cent is the amount 
of salt butter should contain after it is worked. Since 
some of the salt is lost in the water that is worked out 
of the butter, enough should be put in to make up for 
this loss and still leave the butter properly seasoned. 
Four or five pounds of salt to 100 pounds of butter 
would be about right. For smaller quantities reduce ac- 
cordingly, using 34 ounce of salt for a pound of butter. 


Pecan Scab Ruins Crop 

“Dark spots appeared on my pecans in early August 
and most of them dropped. The few that are left are 
almost worthless. What is the trouble and remedy?” 
We suspect scab to be the cause and spraying is the 
temedy. But the spraying should have begun last win- 
ter and continued into the summer. Farmers’ Bulletins 
Nos. 1124 and 1364 will give detailed directions for the 
control of scab and other diseases of the pecan and for 
imsects, too. These bulletins will be sent free on re- 
quest to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, Le ae oe 


Growing Trees From Magnolia Seed 


“I have never got magnolia seed to 
come up. Can they be made to germi- 
nate?” As soon as the burs open, col- 
lect the seed and place in a box six 
inches deep, half filled with sand. Then 
fill the box with sand and bury it so 
that the top will be even with the 
8round, cover with a few leaves held 
In place by boards and let them remain 
until peach trees bloom. Then plant them 
M rows as you would beans or corn and 
Cover one to two inches with sand. 


To Grow Walnuts From. Seed 


“I have collected walnuts from a very 
fine tree, hulled and sunned them ready 
for planting. Should they be planted 
now or later?” We are afraid you will 
have difficulty in getting these hulled 

dried seed to germinate. Collect 
© Nuts as they fall from the tree and 
Cover them lightly in a furrow four 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


inches deep in good land. The nuts should not be dried, 
for the hull then becomes too hard. Planting as above 
gives them opportunity to freeze and prevents drying. 
We have gotten good germination from planting on top 
of loosely prepared land and pressing them into the soil 
with the heel or (which is better) with a tamping stick. 


How to Prevent Ropiness in Milk 


f i es from one of my cows does not clabber 
firm and is stringy or ropy when poured from 
one vessel to another. I have recently changed 

feed. Please tell me what to do about it.” 

J. A. Arey, in charge of North Carolina Dairy Ex- 
tension, answers this inquiry as follows :— 

“T do not think that the feed she is receiving is re- 
sponsible. Ropy milk is caused by a germ in the milk. 
The only way to eliminate this germ is by a thorough 
sterilization of all vessels that come in contact with 
the milk. Give them a thorough scalding and then 
place them in the sun. Sometimes it is difficult to kill 
out these germs. Good washing is not sufficient. It must 
be accompanied with either boiling water or steam.” 


Spinach Is a Winter Crop 
HEN should spinach be planted and how fer- 
tilized ?” 

This question comes from Pender and Samp- 
son counties, N. C., and Marion County, S. C., where 
spinach can be grown with a high degree of success. 
For fall and winter use, the seed should have been 
sowed in early September. For late winter and spring 
use, sow as soon as possible. Another sowing may be 
made in late February, but the spinach does not thrive 
in hot weather. Apply a ton of ground limestone per 
acre and disk it in with 1,000 pounds of fertilizer carry- 
ing 7 per cent each of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. Top-dress with 500 pounds of the same ferti- 
lizer. Sow 20 pounds of seed to the acre in 18-inch 
rows, or in 4-row beds, rows 1 foot apart and 2 feet 
between beds. When up to a good stand thin to 5 
inches apart. 


6é 


Honeysuckle for Winter Pasturage 


SUBSCRIBER writes as follows :— 
“Honeysuckle vines have been our chief source 


of winter pasturage for several years. do not 
consider it a very good feed by comparison, but it is 
immensely better than nothing; at least, I think so, and 





BUTCHER HOGS S ONPLANT. WAY FROM THE SELLING noe TO THE KILLING 


LANT, UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICA 


so do the cows. Last winter, I kept some young stock 
on a honeysuckle pasture, feeding some concentrates 
night and morning, and they did well. Dry cows 
thrive on these vines if given regularly a good grain 
feed in addition. 

“IT would not advise the setting out of honeysuckle 
vines to be used for pasturage. Time can be spent far 
better in making legume and grass pastures. We use 
the vines because there is an abundance of them on the 
farm. We should remember that honeysuckle is a pest.” 


We have known this weed and pest as an acceptable 
winter green feed for cattle, sheep, and goats for many 
years and prominent farmers have given it high praise 
as pasturage for cattle. When it is abundant, it can be 
used to advantage if there is no better feed available, 
but it should in no way take the place of legitimate 
pasture plants. Hundreds of our subscribers have 
asked for help in destroying honeysuckle, but not one 
has asked assistance in growing it. 


Supply Its Needs and This Alfalfa Crop Will 
Grow 

‘© N GETTING a two-acre field ready for alfalfa 

I in the summer of 1927 I cut some scrub trees, 

pulled the stumps, piled all together and burned 

them. Now I find no alfalfa except where these brush 

piles were burned, though it started off well all over 
the field. What killed it?” 

We suspect a coroner’s verdict would be “Death by 
starvation. Hold the owner of the land for investigation.” 
We have little doubt but that the lime concentrated on 
the small area covered by the ashes of the trees kept the 
alfalfa alive on these places, preventing it from starv- 
ing as did that on the remainder of the field. The 
preparation of the land last year added to good prepa- 
ration now and the use of two or three tons of lime 
per acre with 750 to 1,000 pounds of superphosphate 
and 200 pounds of muriate of potash disked in, will, we 
are confident, insure a good crop, after resowing with 
good seed at the rate of not less than 20 pounds to 
the acre. 


A Sum in Fertilizer Arithmetic—Figuring Cost 
of Nitrogen Per Pound 


CAN buy ammonia sulphate containing 20 per 
I cent nitrogen equivalent for 5 cents per pound. Is 
this good for topdressing cotton, corn, truck, small 
grains, and fruit trees? I can also get nitrate of soda 
for $55 per ton. Which is the cheaper?” 

At 5 cents a pound, a ton of ammonium sulphate wili 
cost $100. You can get nitrate of soda for $55 per ton. 
Each pound of nitrogen in this too-high-priced sulphate 
of ammonia will cost you 25 cents, 
while each pound of nitrogen in the 
nitrate of soda will cost a little more 
than 17 cents per pound. You are pay- 
ing 1 cent per pound too much for your 
sulphate of ammonia. If you can get 
it for 4 cents per pound, or $80 per ton, 
then a pound of nitrogen in the sul- 
phate would cost 20 cents. At the same 
price per pound, the nitrogen in nitrate 
of soda (16 per cent) would be worth 
$64 per ton. At the prices you quote 
nitrogen in nitrate of soda, this ferti- 
lizer will cost “you 8 cents per pound 
less than nitrogen in sulphate of am- 
monia. Pound for pound, the nitrogen 
in nitrate of soda is a little more effi- 
cient than that in sulphate of ammonia 
and acts more quickly. For crops that 
are tolerant of slightly acid soils (Irish 
potatoes and strawberries, as examples), 
sulphate of ammonia is often preferred, 
since it may cause slight acidity. On 
the other hand, nitrate of soda does not 
cause soil acidity and for this reason 
is preferred for some crops. 
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EDITORIAL 








ORE and more our farmers are getting their 
information visually. “Seing is believing” says 


an ancient proverb, while Tennyson sagely re- 
minds us :— 

“Things seen are mightier than things heard.” 
Because of this fact, we believe that increasing atten- 
tion should be given to fairs—community fairs, county 
fairs, district fairs, and state fairs. Some authorities 
believe that we should stress only community fairs in 
which farmers who know one another come together in 
a neighbors-and-kinsfolk sort of way to exhibit prod- 
ucts and compare methods, and that in this day of 
good roads and speedy travel it is better for the next 
size fair to be, not a county fair for every county, but 
a district fair in which three or more counties join, with 
the state fair then heading up the whole system. Any- 
how, we need (1) community fairs, then (2) county or 
district fairs, and (3) state fairs. 

This year we have been especially interested in the 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina state 
fairs, and while we have already published general re- 
ports about them, a wide variety of afterthoughts have 
occurred to us which seem to be worth passing on to 
our readers. 

1 

One of the striking features of the Virginia State 
Fair was the excellence of the exhibits of corn and 
wheat grown’ by Virginia farmers. The marked im- 
provement in recent years in uniformity and quality is 
very largely due to the standardization of varieties by 
the V. P. I. Extension Service. By breeding, rigid se- 
lection, and assigning the varieties to the regions of 
Virginia in which they succeed best, a great forward 
step for Virginia agriculture has been brought about. 
This has led to the development of Virginia-grown 
seeds by Virginia farmers and to the co6perative distri- 
bution of the seeds through the Virginia Seed Service. 
An “extra pay day” for Virginia farmers has been 
added by making seed-growing a profitable sideline of 
farm business. 

Il 

How much people can learn from fair exhibits about 
things they have been seeing every day of their lives 
was also illustrated by an incident at the Virginia State 
Fair. The forestry exhibit there, in charge of Wilbur 
O’Byrne, centered on reforestation. One visitor asked 
Mr. O’Byrne if pine trees made seed. Being assured 
that they did, the visitor said: “The reason I asked is 
that I have wanted to grow pines on a worn piece of 
land, but have been unable to get them started. I 
planted two big sacks full of pine burs and not one of 
them came up!” 

When shown a sack of loblolly pine seed, this farmer, 
nearly fifty years old, declared that while he had lived 
on a farm all his life he had never before seen pine 
seed ! 

Ill 

Instead of merely showing @ miscellaneous collection 
of crops, as individual farm exhibits used to do, wide- 
awake farmers are now making their exhibits truly 
educational. There was Joseph P. Davis, of Wayne 
County, at the North Carolina State Fair, for example, 
one side of whose exhibit carried this legend :— 


“A Five-year Crop Rotation That Is Increasing 
My Production of All Crops, Increasing My Soil 
Fertility, and Decreasing My Fertilizer Bills.” 

The rotation itself was then shown in the form of 
corn, cotton, tobacco, small grain, and soybeans. 

As further illustrating how an exhibit may be turned 
to educational uses, G. V. Mann, of Durham County, 
showed how he feeds both his chickens and his children. 
For his flock of 150 hens he uses the following products 
grown on his own farm :— 


Grain Mash 
Yellow corn Sunflower Yellow corr.meal Buttermilk 
Buckwheat Milo maize Ground oats Bone meal 
Kaffir corn Oats Meat scraps Charcoal 


The exhibit also showed pictures of his healthy group 
of boys and girls with théir dairy menu of home-raised 
products, starting off with the following alluring menu 
for breakfast :— 

Oatmeal and cream 

Ham and eggs 
Milk and fruit juices 
Butter 
The Wilson County exhibit directed attention not 

only to the farming facilities of the county but to its 
remarkable system of public education. As the legend 
proclaimed :— 


“All Schools Consolidated—8 High Schools, 11 


Afterthoughts About Three State Fairs 


Trucks, 


IV 

Perhaps no other educational exhibit of its size at 
Raleigh attracted more attention than that of the Mount 
Gilead Woman’s Club. It featured books and pictures. 
Above the tastefully designed mantel was hung a beau- 
tiful reproduction in colors of a masterpiece of rural 
art, while to the left of the mantel was a bookcase 
bright with the titles of many popular books. A mime- 
ographed list of recommended books was offered free 
to the visitors, including the following titles :— 


Pilgrim’s Progress, He Can Who Thinks He Can, Acres 
of Diamonds, Story of the Other Wise Man, Ivanhoe, Marble 
Faun, The Sea Wolf, The Story of My Life, Treasure Island, 
The Blue Bird, The Deerslayer, Poems by Riley, Browning’s 
Poems, Little Black Sambo, Little Lord Fauntleroy, The 
Chronicles of America, Old Curiosity Shop, Emerson’s Essays, 
Trader Horn, Nevada, Pollyanna, The Canary Murder Case, 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 

Sniall reproductions of other famous paintings were 
on exhibition. The Mount Gilead Woman’s Club meets 


by rotation at the homes of members once a month. 
Vv 
The Cleveland County exhibit discussed last week 
also called attention to a very popular pasture mixture 
generally used in that county as follows :— 


Elementary—78 School 3,520 Children 


Transported.” 


Herd’s grass ...... 8 pounds White Dutch 
Bluegrass ......... 10 pounds DO cucesscuwet 2 pounds 
Orchard grass .... 5 pounds Lespedeza .........10 pounds 





?” 


“What luck do you have with bluegrass?” we asked 
County Agent Alvin Hardin. “Very good,” was the 
reply. “The first year or two the bluegrass does not 
show up very much, but from the third year on it is a 
wonderful help. I believe it is going to be used more 
and more in our section.” 

VI 

The overflowing exhibits in the newly enlarged poul- 
try building at the Virginia State Fair attested the 
progress of Virginia poultry-raising, while if anybody 
has any lingering doubts as to whether North Carolina 
is getting to be a real poultry state, all he needs to do 
is consult the division of markets or the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This division’s very attractive 
exhibit at the North Carolina State Fair gave the 
following figures showing the growth of poultry ship- 
ments in North Carolina in pounds during the last 
six years :— 


WE cb sinesc ses saccceeess BO IGM Sion'snionsssoennssseumaon 
ST, ov cndevissndubaccane 196,784 ra 2,804,488 
WED cccccancacecevecoses 654,285 TGA scwsevccvence 4,114,986 





Great improvement was also shown in the farm flock 
contests at the South Carolina Fair and Miss Neely 
was proud of their excellence. Four men who have 
been enrolled in the farm flock projects and two boys 
were exhibitors and winners in the open classes. Mr. 
Gill, director of the poultry department, and Mrs. Gill, 
his efficient assistant, have made wonderful advance- 
ment in every way and the poultry building has become 
one of the most attractive features of the fair. An ad- 
dition to the poultry building is very much needed. 

Vil 

At both the Virginia and the South Carolina state 
fairs the fall garden exhibit was mych in evidence. We 
have already published the long list of fresh vegetables 
we found newly pulled from Old Dominion gardens, 
and now here is the South Carolina list. Each one was 
fresh, inviting, vitamine-filled, and ready for use the 
week ending October 27 :— 


Artichoke Endive Pepper, sweet 
Bean, butter Gherkin Pumpkin 
Bean, snap Irish potato Radish 

Beet ale Roasting ears 
Cabbage Lettuce Rutabaga 
Carrot Leek Shallot 

Celery Mustard Spinach 
Chayote Okra Squash, summer 
Citron Onion, ripe Squash, winter 
Collard Onion, green Sweet potato 
Cowpea Onion, sets fomato 
Cucumber Parsley Turnip 


Eggplant Pepper, hot Turnip greens 
When we stopped to enumerate the kinds exhibited 


n these fair displays we wondered why, why, is it that 


me 








Next Week and Later 


Farmers Need Unselfish Community Leadership. 

Virginia Farmers Organize as Part of the Nation- 
al Grange—By Dr. Meade Ferguson. 

Wintering the Beef Cattle Herd—By Tait Butler. 

ores v gniad of Great People—By John W. Hol- 
and. 

What Every Young Mother Should Know About 
Adenoids—By Dr. F. M. Register. 








farmers have more than five or six vege- 
tables fresh from October gardens? Why not compare 
your own garden list with this list of October possi- 
bilities for every home garden—more than three dozen 
of them in evidence and another dozen that could be 
grown? 


so few 


Vill 


It is probable that no exhibit at the Virginia or South 
Carolina fairs called for more explosive admiration 
than the dahlia shows. Folks who have not seen a mod- 
ern dahlia show have a gorgeous pleasure to look for- 
ward to. These dahlias reminded us of “Solomon in all 
his glory.” Dahlias bloom from June to frost in the 
lower Cotton Belt and in the mountains from July to 
frost, a full four months. Many new varieties have 
been brought out in the past few years and no flower- 
ing plant has so increased in popularity. 


Dahlias are of easy growth, if the simple rules for 
their culture are followed. “I’d give a hundred dollars 
if I could grow flowers like that, but there’s no use 
trying them until I build a greenhouse,” said one man 
as he looked at the dahlias! When told that all the 
hundreds of blossoms before him had been cut the day 
before from open-air, field-grown plants he was over- 
joyed. 

IX 

As was said last week, the Clemson College exhibit 
at the South Carolina Fair stressed the importance of 
adding animal production to plant production. Our 
present crop systems too often return only “receipts for 
mortgages,” as Henry Grady said, at the end of the 
year, while livestock provides a regular cash income. 
And this is the way the “cow, sow, and hen” return 
thanks for good care and good feed, as shown by a 
Clemson placard :— 

Per Year 








Income from 5 cows, $41.66 per month, or... $499.92 
Income from 2 sows—September, $240, 
April, $240, or... 480.00 
Income from 100 hens, $10 from eggs and 
MAA EN WCE: OF ocd oo cd bea nee nossa 520.00 
FT” Sa, AES eee ee ee $1,499.92 


Ten cows, 4 sows, and 200 hens will raise this in- 
come to only 16 cents short of $3,000 per year, and do 
not necessarily debar the growing of cotton or tobacco, 
potatoes, truck, fruit, or any other companion line in 
that big field of farming. 

x 

The honey exhibit made by several codperating bee- 
keepers was a feature of the North Carolina State Fair. 
This exhibit must have impressed many visitors with the 
possibility of honey production in North Carolina—at 
least in cases where producers are willing to put up 
their product in such attractive form. 

“I got in the honey business almost by accident,” said 
one of the exhibitors, R. W. Scott, Jr., of the Green 
Swamp Apiary. “I bought an old box hive from a 
Negro eight years ago and just sold honey at my door 
for some time after that. Now I have 550 hives and 
have solid as far west as Asheville. Eastern North 
Carolina offers many advantages to the beekeeper. Gall- 
berry honey is equal to that produced from sourwood 
in mountain counties, and we have a year-round dis- 
tribution of blossom hardly equaled anywhere else in 
the state.” 

XI 

And last but not least, the blessed young folks at the 
fairs! Not soon shall we forget the perfection of 
manly pride exhibited on the face of a Virginia farm 
boy as he found that the judges had set the seal of their 
approval on his corn exhibit. And in South Carolina 
we came across a little incident illustrating the value 
of club work with which we may well conclude these 
“A fterthoughts.“ 

Cleveland Croft, a club boy of Kershaw County, sent 
a box of corn to be entered in the corn club contest at 
Columbia. When this exhibit was being unpacked, this 
note was found attached :— 

Cleveland Croft, Kershaw County 
10 ears, one-ear variety 
1 ear, one-ear variety 
(Better exhibit this with the wrapper on. 
was gathered in a boat.) 

This boy had prepared the land, planted his co , 
brought it to maturity. His heart was in his work. His 
goal was to exhibit his corn at the state fair and win : 
premium. But the rain came and the floods descendec 
and all was lost. No—not quite! The floods receded 
and inch by inch Cleveland’s project came to view. 
Into his boat he jumped to rescue his precious corm 
and his exhibit with the label attached tells the rest of 
the story. 

This is one illustration of 4-H club spirit. 
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If it were not for the unusual nature of your meet- 

ing, I should not have felt that I could afford to 
leave much urgent business to attend this meeting. But 
whenever I find that a group of farmers have worked 
out definite plans for some form 
of business codperation and then 
call for my assistance; I shall re- 
spond whenever it is humanly pos- 
sible to do so. 


I AM glad to be here today in response to your call. 


No higher duty rests on our 
agricultural leadership today than 
that of discovering where farmers 
are willing to take the lead in va- 
rious forms of business cooper- 
ation and then giving these groups 
all the encouragement and aid 
which such an endeavor so well justifies. 


All Cooperative Effort Should Be a Growth 


N YOUR case, you have come together to consider 

the wisdom of subscribing stock to build a ware- 

house for handling fertilizer, seeds, and feedstuffs 
under the general direction of your county agent. I 
assume that you have carefully worked out the prob- 
lems of cost of land, cost of building, and annual ex- 
penses (including interest, insurance, depreciation, and 
taxes), and have found that there is enough busi- 
ness in prospect to justify the expenditure. We need 
a sentiment and spirit of codperation among farm- 
ers, but whenever this sentiment is translated into the 
field of business, it needs to have due regard for sound 
business principles. Any venture in agricultural codp- 
eration that is not fundamentally sound in an economic 
sense does not help the codperative movement; it only 
discourages and retards that movement. 


CLARENCE POB 


In your case, however, I know that much preliminary 
work has already been done. You have already been 
doing considerable business in the codperative purchase 
and distribution of fertilizers, seeds, and feeds, and the 
business gives promise of sufficient growth to justify 
the building you are considering. After my trips to 
Europe, studying agricultural codperation in Denmark, 
Ireland, etc., some years ago, I often stressed the fact 
that farmers should grow into agricultural codp- 
eration rather than go into agricultural codperation, 
and this is still sound doctrine. The fact that our cot- 
ton and tobacco codperatives have not been more suc- 
cessful is largely due to the fact that it was a case of 
going into coOperation rather than of growing into it. 
I have always been tremendously impressed by what a 
thoughtful English authority said some years ago about 
the failure of the leaders of the moderate or Kerensky 
revolution in Russia in the years just between the fall 
of the Czar and the Bolshevist uprising. This was the 
explanation :— 


“They failed because they disregarded the pri- 
mary truth that no large political or social recon- 
struction can be successful unless it is established 
on some prior preparation in the hearts and minds 
of men.” 


You are fortunate in that your enterprise repre- 
sents a growth—“a prior preparation in the hearts 
and minds of men’’—and that having been faithful over 
a few things you are now ready to undertake somewhat 
larger things and from these go forward to still more 
important tasks. 


Getting Fertilizer, Seeds, and Feeds at Dealers’ 


Prices 


oC are also wise, I think, in that you are not un- 
dertaking to establish a general store but you are 

simply proposing to buy codperatively fertilizers, 
seeds, and feedstuffs. 

The commercial world realizes that a manufacturer 
who is buying raw material to manufacture in his plant 
1s entitled to dealers’ prices on that raw material, and 
that is the position you are now taking. It is, in fact, 
4 position that farmers everywhere ought to take. 
When you buy food or clothing, you buy something 
that you merely consume, as do other patrons of your 
Merchants. But when you buy fertilizers, seeds, and 
Seeds, you buy raw material that you are to manufac- 
ture into crops and livestock, and you are entitled to 
Come together and buy these codperatively at dealers’ 
Prices. Then the more profitable you make your farm 
business as a result of this policy, the more money you 
have for buying everything else your merchant has to 
sell. Hence, our Southern merchants themselves should 
fecognize the fact that in the case of these three lines 
of R0ods—fertilizers, seeds, and feeds—farmers are not 
Yuying ordinary mercantile articles but are really buy- 


_ ™& raw materials for manufacture, and hence are en- 


AB C of Rural Co-operative Effort 


Getting Farmers to Co-operate in Buying Fertilizer, Seeds, and Feeds 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


(From an address made to a group of farmers of 
Madison County, N. C. (on the Tennessee-North 
Carolina line), October 30, 1928.) 


titled to buy on dealers’ terms—that is to say, at whole- 
sale prices. 


Getting Scientific Knowledge About Fertilizers 


HERE are, in short, two compelling reasons why 
farmers should co6peratively buy the fertilizers, 
seeds, and feeds that they need, as follows :— 


1. You can select your materials more intelligently. 
2. You can buy whatever you select more economically, 


Let us consider the first point first. If each of you 
individually attempts to select his own fertilizers, his 
own seeds, his own feeds, you will in the aggregate 
make a lot of mistakes. On the other hand, if you 
come together early in the year to select your fertil- 
izers for the year, the county agent will be there and 
he will review with you the needs of the various crops 
and the various soil types of your county. He knows 
the results of tests and experiments running through a 
long series of years. In these tests the land itself 
speaks out and says as clearly as if it had a human 
voice, “Feed me 300 pounds of 8-2-2 and I will give 
you an average yield of so-and-so. Feed me 500 pounds 
of 12-2-4 and I will give you an increase of so-and-so,” 
etc. It is no “whispering campaign” that old Mother 
Nature has conducted in the case of these experiments. 
On the contrary, she has spoken out with great clear- 
ness. And while you have been busy making crops and 
growing livestock, your county agent has been studying 
experiments for you and accumulating information for 
you. 

So when a group of you~-come together to dis- 
cuss the purchase of fertilizer for a particular crop, 
he knows just what the land says it wants and about 
what relative yields it will offer you for certain appli- 
cations of fertilizer. This knowledge in itself may 
save you several dollars a ton. Let us consider, for 
example, how many millions of dollars have been 
wasted by using as much potash per acre on red Pied- 
mont and mountain soils as is needed in the sandy loams 
of our Coastal Plains. And this is only an extreme il- 
lustration of the losses we are likely to suffer when we 
fail to make our fertilizer fit the needs of a particular 
soil and crop. 


Advantages in Buying Seeds and Féeds 
Coodperatively 


N THE matter of buying feeds, there will be perhaps 

even larger percentages of gain as a result of com- 

ing together, discussing feeding problems in an open 
meeting, and getting the combination of general scien- 
tific knowledge and local experience in feeding. There 
is hardly a farmer anywhere who hasn’t a pretty defi- 
nite idea about the need for keeping potash, nitrogen, 
and phosphorus in about the right proportions for plant 
growth. Few farmers would put a lot of muriate or 
sulphate of potash in the soil without considering 
whether they were not over-balancing the other ele- 
ments. In the case of feedstuffs, however, many ra- 
tions are shockingly out of balance and money is wasted 
in consequence. When you come together to buy feed- 
stuffs, you will not only buy whatever you need more 
economically, but you will avoid buying a lot of stuff 
you do not need. 

And then seeds: I can imagine your coming up to 
order these and considering together the results of va- 
riety tests at your nearest branch experiment station. 
I can also imagine your taking time to consider the 


TO OD ODO 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “AUTUMN LEAVES” 


H ESE timely verses from The Circle, New 
York, are the work of a Texas poet already 
known to Progressive Farmer readers:— 


I stand transfixed with rapture 

In this hour of mystery, 

When here before my wondering eyes, 
Each lovely wildwood tree, 

So willingly and silently, 

Discards its cloak of green, 

For glowing robe of crimson hue 

Or gown of golden sheen, 


O, let me, when the autumn tints 
Are deepening for me, 
Accept the changes years must bring 
As trees do,—gracefully! 
—Mary S, Fitzgerald. 
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advantage of having all the farmers in a community or 
county grow just one variety of the standard crops. I 
can imagine the county agent getting you to make va- 
riety tests on your own farms that will be illuminating 
and informing. 

All in all, it is plain, first, that the codperative pur- 
chase of fertilizers, seeds, and feeds is justified by the 
general policies of the commercial world; these are 
really “raw materials for manufacture’ by farmers 
and should be treated as such. And there are always 
marked savings whenever any commodities are bought 
by the carload or in other large quantities. A third great 
advantage is that if farmers*come together to buy fer- 
tilizer, seeds, and feeds, they will get the combined in- 
telligence of the entire group, including the special 
guidance of the county agent or agricultural teacher 
and this will mean saving much money that might 
otherwise be spent for wrong formulas or varieties. 


And yet another marked advantage that I do not now 
have time to discuss is found in the fact that codper- 
ation in buying fertilizers, seeds, and feeds will give 
farmers training in business methods as well as in agri- 
cultural science and that out of such activities the 
farmers will develop business and class leaders who will 
help them in yet greater endeavors as the years go on. 





| WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING __ | 
Read Irving’s Sketch Book Now 


I: SEEMS to me that autumn is the time of year to 





read that masterpiece of literature, Washington 

Irving’s Sketch Book. There is a note of sadness in 
it which harmonizes with the pale sunlight and falling 
leaves of November. 

Every year I read it, each time thrilled anew by the 
beauty of its diction and with a quickened conception 
of the beautiful in nature. I love to re-read passages 
and linger over their exquisite composition. There may 
be better books; I do not know them. Be 

Abbeville County, S. C. 
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| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 





Good Work of a Parent-Teacher Association 


“4 ES, sir,” said a friend of ours who lives near 

Longview Farm, “the Parent-Teacher Associa- 

tion at our school has taken up the matter o1 
beautifying the community and we are getting results. 
Our ambition is now to get together orders for a car- 
load of shrubbery to be used by the school, the two 
neighboring churches, and individual patrons of the 
school. By ordering a carload we can get reductions 
in prices that are almost astounding. We are also en- 
couraging our people to make full use of our native 
trees, shrubbery, etc.” 


Here indeed is a fine example for other parent- 
teacher associations—and an excellent reason why your 
school should have such an organization if it hasn’t one 
already. 





t 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK _s| 


OU [boys and girls of America] have poise and 
ease of bearing, strong bodies, strong wills, alert 
minds, big hearts, freedom of manner and speech 
—great freedom at times—persistence, flexibility, large- 
mindedness; love of wild country and violent mre 
truthfulness, tenderness, candor, 

pg ncn , courage ; a sense of humor ; a sense 
of decency; purity, chivalry, loy- 

alty, imagination. I know nothing more wonder ful in poet- 
ry or in life than some of you at ten, twelve, fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen, seventeen. At your best you are like 
new swords, drawn for battle, keen and bright; fit for 
any high service under heaven. . . . You have only one 
unforgivable vice; you have a terrible habit of throw- 
ing away your most precious possessions. You are 
ashamed of having imagination, ashamed of having 
aspirations, ashamed of being the splendid human be- 
ings that you are. And so, day in, day out, you sell 
your birthright for a mess of pottage. There’s a tra- 
dition among the girls and boys you run with that the 
things that really count in life are dancing and the 
movies and clothes-and the sporting page and cheap 
talk and making money; so you try dutifully to choke 
off the other things, imagination, poetry, the spirit of 
adventure, and the old-fashioned notion that it would 
be rather fine to be a great man or a great woman some 
day and help to run the world. ... A lot of you who 
were an inspiration at sixteen, the kind Shakespeare 
calls “golden lads and girls,” are deadly at twenty-six: 
a desert—just hard, gray sand and hard, blue sky, and 
an occasional cactus, and, scattered here and there, a 
skeleton or two of things that have died of thirst.— 
Herman Hagedorn, in You Are the Light of the World. 
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The Progressive Farmep 


Feeding Beef Cattle in the South 


How We May Profitably Produce More Finished Animals as Well as More Feeders 
By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HE South is not a section where 
many beef cattle are fed, com- 
pared with the Middle Northern 
States. It is frequently asserted that 
the function of the South in beef pro- 
duction is to pro- 
duce feeders for 
those sections 
where the crop- 
ping system pro- 
vides an  abun- 
dance of cheap 
grains and other 
feeds for cattle. 
It is stated that 
on our cheap 
lands and_ with 
our mild climate which provides a long 
growing season we can produce cattle 
cheaper than in those sections where 
land prices are higher and harvested 
feeds for fattening cattle are more 
abundant. 

This position appearing logical has 
been generally accepted, but in spite of 
that, we have in all the Southland, east 
of Middle Texas, never produced suffi- 
cient feeders to supply the needs of the 
few who desire to feed cattle in the South. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Moreover, if I read the experiment 
station tests aright, the cheapest beef 
that has been produced in this country 
—the cheapest gains on fattening cattle 
—have been made with cottonseed or 
other oil meals, silage and cottonseed 
hulls. Cheap gains have been made in 








—\ 


AN AGRICULTURAL CLASSIC: “THE TWO-BY-FOUR” 


ERE is an unusual “Agricultural Classic” and we shall be glad if some- 
one can give us the author’s name, now unknown to us:— 


I am of the forest and from a race of 
giants. 

I am one of the great instruments of 
architecture and I form the framework 
of the builder’s dream. Without me the 
habitation of man would topple and fall. 


I am omnipresent and indispensable. 


Myriads of mills and millions of men are 
in my service. 

For me railroads are laid into the wil- 
derness. 

I head the list of products of the third 
greatest industry of the land. 


At the country’s call I rush from wood- 
land retreat to wharf and ship, camp and 
trench, and stand shoulder to shoulder 
with fighting men in the nation’s defense. 


I am beloved above all my kind by the 
craftsman bending above his bench. I am 
his most useful ally. 


I proudly pose upon the cornice over- 
looking the busy street or modestly retire 
to the dark recesses of the subterranean, 
serving wherever needed. 

Tear away the stucco of the rich man’s 
mansion and you will find me supporting 
the tons of plank and plaster that shelter 
the household. 

Lift the latch of the poor man’s weather- 
boarded cottage and I will greet you from 


wall and loft, for here I am guest uncon- 
cealed. 

In God’s house I reverently abide, vi- 
brant to the swell of the organ and to 
the exhortation of the preacher. 

I am the lever that lifts the distressed 
wheel out of the rut. 

I am the handrail on the bridge that 
spans the river of romance. 

I am the standards of the ladder up 
which the hosts of labor mount to their 
tasks. 

I am the mainstay of the garden gate on 
which lovers lean in the moonlight. 

I am the beam that holds the door of 
the pioneer’s home against the dangers of 
the night. 

I am the scaffold upon which the doomed 
stands and through my bloodless sinews 
I feel the shock of the death trap and the 
tremors of the dying. 

I uphold the trellis upon which the fra- 
grant honeysuckle twines and about which 
children play and laugh. 

At last I go down into the grave and 
shield the face of the dead while clods of 
earth patter on my unoffending back. 

Who am I? 

I am a stick of pine, yellow and resin- 
scented. 


I am a 2x4. 


land on which the droppings are to re. 
main, ample feed troughs, and good 
water nearby and convenient for the 
cattle to get to. Even the shed is not 
necessary, if the cattle can find dry 
firm ground on which to lie down. Deep 
mud is objectionable and experience has 
shown that if the cattle must go far to 
get water, or if the water is near but 
the cattle must wade through deep mud 
to get to it, they will not take enough 
water to make the best gains. 

The feeding of beef cattle requires 
business ability for the buying and sell- 
ing, cheap but suitable home-grown 
feeds, some knowledge of feeding, and 
a great deal of careful attention to the 
cattle and every detail of the operations, 

Editor’s Note.—Next week Dr. Butler 
will discuss important problems that face 


cattlemen in ‘“‘Wintering the Beef Cat- 
tle Breedine Herd.” 


(~*~) 
Southern Livestock Men to Meet 
at Raleigh, N. C. 


IVESTOCK raisers, research men, 
and extension workers interested in 
livestock problems from over the 

entire South will meet at the North 
Carolina State College on December 18, 
19, and 20, when the 17th annual con- 
ference of the Southern Livestock As- 
sociation will be held. 


The program as arranged by Earl H. 
Hostetler, secretary of the association, 








the South on silage and cottonseed meal 
and on cottonseed hulls and cottonseed 
meal, and in several Northern experi- 
ment station tests the cheapest gains 


E. Wing.) 








(Next week’s Agricultural Classic will be “Trust Your. Vision” 


calls for three days of lectures, demon- 
strations, addresses, luncheon meetings 
and a banquet. 


Dean I. O. Schaub of State College 


by Joseph 














have been made on silage and oil meals, 
including cottonseed meal. 

I am convinced that we should produce more feeders, 
but I am equally sure that we should finish more beef 
cattle, because the records show we have the feeds to 
do so profitably. But the finishing of beef cattle is a 
business which requires knowledge of feeds and feed- 
ing, good judgment and close attention to not only the 
feeding but to the business matters involved. 


Who Should Feed Beef Cattle 


HEN the conditions are right a man who can 
Wis wisely and sell right may make money 
feeding beef cattle, even though he buys the 
cattle and all the feeds they consume. There was a 
time when cottonseed meal and hulls were so cheap 
that the chances for profit in buying the cattle and 
feeding hulls and meal were fairly good, but these 
times have quite generally passed. It is now generally 
necessary to grow the roughage and exercise good 
judgment in buying the cattle, and in the feeding and 
marketing, to secure a profit from beef cattle feeding. 
Whether any man who has neither cattle nor feed on 
hand should feed beef cattle, is a question which can 
only be answered in the light of the special ability of 
the feeder to buy, feed and market the cattle efficiently. 
But on the other hand, the man who has raised the cat- 
tle or can buy them right, and who will produce an 
abundance of silage and a small quantity of dry rough- 
age, can on an average of years make the feeding of 
beef cattle profitable, provided he gives proper intelli- 
gence and care to the feeding. 


Feeds to Be Used 


OME-GROWN roughage is essential to the best 
results. Of course, there have been times and 

there will still be times when for short feeding 
periods satisfactory gains, and at a satisfactory cost, 
may be made with cottonseed meal and hulls alone, but 
the chances for profit will be much better if silage and 
some dry roughage are produced on the place where fed. 


Silage—Silage is as essential to success in feed- 
ing beef cattle, in the opinion of the writer, as it is in 
the feeding of dairy cows. This is particularly true in 
the South, where silage can be produced cheaper than 
in the North and salable hays or other dry roughage 
are always much higher priced. For instance, there is 
no question but legume hays are good feed for beef 
cattle, and it will pay the Southern farmer to produce 
more of them, but the Southern farmer who has pro- 
duced salable hays can get more for them, if sold to his 
neighbors, than beef cattle will pay for them. More- 
over, if beef cattle get all the silage they will consume 
and a full feed of cottonseed meal, it makes little dif- 


ference in the gains which will be made whether they 
get for dry roughage cottonseed hulls, corn stover, or 
grass hays, and even legume hays added will not in- 
crease the gains enough to balance the greater cost. We, 
therefore, insist on an abundance of silage as the first 
need of the beef cattle feeder in the South. Further- 
more, we think the silage should be made from the sor- 
ghums. In those sections where there is rainfall enough 
the sweet sorghums should be used. They will produce 
from 25 to 50 per cent more tonnage per acre than corn 
on probably 95 per cent of our Southern soils, and the 
feeding value is not more than 10 per cent less, ton for 
ton. In fact, the difference in feeding value will prob- 
ably be even less than 10 per cent when cottonseed meal 
constitutes the larger part of the concentrate. In the 
dry sections, where the grain sorghums are grown, these 
ground, stalk and grain, and cottonseed meal, make a 
good basic ration, but even then silage will prove of 
great value, especially if the feeding period is more 
than 100 days. 

Dry Roughage.—As indicated above, a little dry 
roughage will prove useful, but to prove economical it 
must be cheap, or some residue of a crop like corn or 
small grain straws, cottonseed hulls when cheap, or 
some waste product of the farm which is not otherwise 
salable. 

Concentrates.—The basic part of the concentrate 
ration, in the successful feeding of beef cattle in the 
South, has been cottonseed meal and will probably con- 
tinue so for sorne time. In the experience of the writer, 
whenever fattening beef cattle have been given all the 
silage they would take, a little corn stover, and a full 
ration of cottonseed meal, say three-quarters of a pound 
to a pound of cottonseed meal for every 100 pounds of 
the cattle’s weight, the addition of corn or other high- 
priced concentrate has not proved economical. The 
gains were a little greater and the selling price slightly 
higher, but these did not make up for the greater cost, 
except when corn was cheaper and cottonseed meal 
higher in price than is generally the case. 

When the grain sorghums are home-grown, they may 
be added to the ration, but corn is seldom cheap enough 
in the South to make it an economical feed for fatten- 
ing beef cattle, in competition with home-grown sor- 
ghum silage and cottonseed meal. With high-grade 
cattle and a feeding period of more than 120 days, the 
addition of corn to the ration is much more likely to 
prove economical. 


Suitable Surroundings Necessary 


TABLES or closed houses are neither necessary 
nor economical. Perhaps the best conditions in the 
South are a large shed, open on the South, sandy 


and Hon. William A. Graham will wel- 
come the guests on behalf of the col- 
lege and the state. The response will be made by Dr. 
J. R. Ricks, director of the Mississippi Experiment 
Station. Other addresses will be made by such men as 
R. C. Pollock, general manager of the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board; E. N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau; J. F. Jackson, develop- 
ment agent of the Central of Georgia Railway; O. E 
Reed, chief of the Dairy Bureau of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and others. 


A number of North Carolinians have important 
places on the program. R. L. Shuford, Dr. Clarence 
Poe, D. J. Lybrook, Dr. William Moore, and Dr. H. B. 
Arbuckle are some of the leading speakers. 

F. H. JETER 


rc ———— 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 


os oer ; 


Only the Farmer Is Asked to Sell at World- 


Market Prices 
"Tlie! there the late verbal warfare over farm fe- 


lief there was more than a suspicion that much of 

the city opposition to the proposed measure was 

born of a desire on the part of consumers to get food 
as cheaply as possible, regardless of the needs of agri 
culture. The academic arguments ovéf 
principles and policies was largely camou- 
flage to cover the desire for cheap food. 

Leaders of honest efforts to improve ag 
ricultural conditions by increasing farm 
incomes will still have this opposition 10 
battle. The industrial element in the country now out 
numbers the agricultural element to such an extent that 
we may soon find a demand for the unrestricted entty 
of foodstuffs from any part of the world. A quotation 
from an editorial in the New York Journal of Com 
merce shows the drift of sentiment :— 

“At the root of the farm problem lies the plain, 
simple question: Is the nation willing to furnish 
ways and means, either by law or taxation, or both, 
to bring about a higher domestic price for farm 
products than that which exists on the foreign mar- 
ket? If it is willing to do this, a declaration to that 
effect by the managers of either party should be 
sufficient to satisfy the farmer—for this, of course, 
is what the farmer has been asking. If the party 
leaders are not willing to do that, they should say 
so, and add that whatever is done, it will in no casé 
be of a nature to bring about a divergence between 
home and (world) market values.” 

That lets the cat out of the bag. According to that 
veiled idea, this nation may scuttle its oldest, largest 
and most vital industry by withholding the protectim 
which is accorded all other industries and force it ® 
compete with the world on an open market.—Pennsyk 
vania Farmer. 
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A Different Sort of Cash Income 


Two Authorities Discuss Advantages and Disadvantages of Farm Sawmilling 





| 
| 


—— 


SHOULD A FARMER OPERATE 
| A SAWMILL? 





|. Advantages and Disadvantages 
\ HEN considering the marketing of 

farm timber I am often asked the 
question, “Should a Farmer Operate a 
Sawmill?” This question can be answered 
fyes’ and “No.” 

1. Yes.—There are times when a farm- 
er finds it a necessity to operate a saw- 
mill to find a market for the class of 
timber he has for sale. As yet we have 
few timber markets developed to the point 
where a farmer can cut his logs and de- 
liver them to an established market just 
as we do cotton or tobacco in the South 
or wheat in the West. In a few com- 
munities we find markets for high class 
logs (No. 1 and 2), but in this case we 
have many top logs suitable for cross- 
ties, rough framing and boards for farm 
buildings. The farmer often finds it to 
his advantage to operate a sawmill dur- 
ing the winter months as a means of bal- 
ancing his farm labor, just a question of 
marketing more of the time of his men 
and teams. Many farmers find it more 
practical to operate their own sawmill 
as a means of controlling the methods of 
cutting the timber in the woods. There 
are cases where farmers have a supply 
of cheap power, such as water-power, 
surplus power at cotton gins, etc. A good 
example of this is the case of W. T. 
Brown of Moore County, N. C., who has 
a mill operated by water-power and has 
been cutting an average of 50,000 board 
feet of farm timber each year for more 
than 25 years. 


2. No.—There is too much waste at the 
average farm sawmill. Most farm mills 
use a circular saw cutting at least %4-inch 
into sawdust every time it passes through 
the log. At many of our more permanent 
mills the band saw is used. This saw cuts 
¥%-inch into sawdust. No farm sawmill 
is prepared to cut high class logs, which 
require careful milling to bring out the 
best quality of the wood. Almost every 
kind of tree requires different methods of 
milling. Different methods call for dif- 
ferent equipment. This, the average farm- 
er cannot have. With this lack of equip- 
ment he is not prepared to cut his low 
grade logs into dimension stock for the 
various wood using industries. This kind 
of work requires experience. I have seen 
a great deal of timber wasted on account 
of improper milling. A good example of 


this can be found in cutting dogwood into 
shuttle blocks. The cut must be made 
with a certain angle of the grain to pre- 
vent twisting and warping. 


II. How Then Shall We Market 
Our Farm Timber ? 

y.VERY county in North Carolina 
should have a woodworking center 
where farmers and other timber growers 
could market their timber every day in 
the year, or at least certain seasons of the 
year. The products from the farm wood- 
lands will bring millions of dollars of in- 
come to our farms each year if we will 
only develop markets for all classes of 
timber. In the development of these mar- 
kets we must consider not only the main 
crops of pine and oak, but should include 
many others. These markets should be 
permanent and can be made so if they 
will handle all classes of timber in quan- 
tities equal to the annual growth in the 
territory being served. The dogwood mar- 
ket at Statesville has handled approxi- 
mately $45,000 worth of this timber dur- 
ing the last three years. From present 
indications they will be able to get a con- 
stant supply for a long period of years 
from a territory of 50 miles around. This 





Photo by W. R. 


_ The Carolina Block Mill, Statesville, N. 
dimension stock for various uses. 


two carloads of squares cut from just such 


Mattoon, courtesy U. S. Forest rvice. 


WALNUT LOGS AND STUMPS READY FOR SHIPMENT AT MEBANE, N. C. 


This class of farm timber is always in demand and will stand shipping a long distance 


to market. 
“gnarled and twisted stumps.” 





YES, THEY ARE ROUGH! 
But these swamp or red maple logs (at Elmwood, N. C., for shipment to a nearby mar- 


ket) when 


properly milled will make high class chairs, furniture, school desks, etc. 
mber must be worked by local mills. 


This 


The matched panels of the high-priced walnut furniture are made from these 


market is being enlarged to handle oak, 
poplar, cedar, hickory, maple, etc. Such 
timber is sold by the farmers in the log. 
The mills are cutting this into dimension 
stock suitable to supply the demands of 
the various woodworking plants of the 
territory. 


Every county and town is looking for 
new enterprises to develop payrolls in 
their community. The local business peo- 
ple are overlooking one of their best op- 
portunities when they pass this chance of 
starting an enterprise of this kind. Many 
North Carolina towns are spending sev- 
eral thousands each year advertising and 
promoting their tobacco market, while 
thousands of dollars’ worth of farm tim- 
ber is going to waste for lack of a suit- 
able local market. There is a good de- 
mand for this timber. It is only a ques- 
tion of getting it into the proper channels 
of trade and in the right form. Each 
class of people has certain duties to per- 
form and certain obligations to fulfill in 
making the community a_ well-rounded 
going concern. The farmer must produce 
—and he devotes himself largely to that. 
It is the business of the merchant to dis- 
tribute the products of both the farm and 
the factory—a channel of trade so +o 


THIS SECOND GROWTH POPLAR GOES INTO SEWING MACHINES 


C., is cutting this second-growth poplar into 


Recently a large manufacturer of sewing machines bought 


logs as these. 


speak. Merchants’ associations and cham- 
bers of commerce should busy themselves 
in developing markets for farm timber. 


North Carolina is growing a wider va- 
riety of timber than perhaps any other 
state in the Union. An almost unlimited 
supply can be produced. Thus she has 
the opportunity of becoming the greatest 
state in woodworking industries. Let’s 
begin now developing markets for farm 
timber products and stop the waste of 
this great natural resource. 


R. W. GRAEBER, 
Extension Forester, N. C. State College. 





| CAN A FARMER MAKE A 
| SAWMILL PAY? 


Sail J 
HEN asked “How and under what 
conditions can farmers make a saw- 

mill pay?” the first answer that occurred 

to me was “They can’t.” , 





A farmer is not a sawmill man and a 
sawmill man is not a farmer. There are 
exceptions, of course, but as a rule it is 
well to heed the biblical warning that “no 
man can serve two masters.” Both jobs 
call for technical skill and business abil- 
ity, and it is usually the man who has 
not been successful in one that thinks he 
can make good in the other. He may be 
a farmer or a sawmill operator by force 
of circumstances and yet have the inclina- 
tion and ability to make a success of the 
other. He may have inherited his farm; 
he may find it more economical to raise 
food and feed than to purchase it, or he 
may merely prefer to live in the country. 
But if his primary interest is in his saw- 
mill, is he really a farmer? 


On the other hand, he may be a real 
farmer, with love of the soil and grow- 
ing things strong in him, yet circum- 
stances have forced him into sawmilling. 
It is from the point of view of this man 
that the question at the head of this ar- 
ticle will be discussed. 


I. How Can a Farmer Make a 
Sawmill Pay ? 

Y SELLING his manufactured prod- 
ucts for enough to pay operating ex- 
penses, interest on his investment, depre- 
ciation of his equipment, a fair stumpage 
price for his timber, and still have some- 
thing left for profit. In this respect he 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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The Progressive Farmer” 


Farmers, Boys, Teachers, Study Farm Problems 


Reports of Vocational Activities in North Carolina and Virginia 
By ROY H. THOMAS, 


North Carolina State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 


SOS agricultural’ students 
around Pinehurst, N. C., have fed 
out 156 purebred Berkshire pigs under 


tests during the last four years. Results 
are based on price 
of feed and _ pork 


each year. The feed- 
ing was done under 
average farm condi- 
tions and by a num- 
ber of different boys. 
Results are as fol- 
lows: 
Average feed- 

ing period 

per year...141 days 
Average gain per pig, 141-day per- 





ROY H 


THOMAS 


Me Ha. cas vig cee Reh vee be vee seNs 163 pounds 
Average feed cost per pound pork..8.6 cents 
Largest gain per individual pig....275 pounds 
Average net profit per pig.......+++ $6.92 


2. A Year-round Pay Day.—J. A. 
Wilson, vocational agricultural teacher 
in the Denver community, Lincoln Coun- 
ty, N. C., has developed a year round 
pay day for his boys and the farmers of 
his community. A cream route was 
started two years ago. . During the first 
year the cream sales brought $3,300 into 
the community in twelve payments. Mr. 
Wilson's objective is to increase this 
yearly income $1,000 a year. He and hfs 
boys went to Catawba County recently 
and purchased ten purebred Jersey calves. 
Some of the boys borrowed the money 
from the local bank on their notes. It 
seems now that Mr. Wilson’s objective 
will be reached. 

3. A Spring Pay Day.—A. B. Bush- 
ong, teacher of agriculture in the Ellen- 
boro community, Rutherford County, N. 
C., found in his community the need of a 
spring pay day in order that they might 
pay cash for their fertilizers and other 
supplies. Sweet potatoes met this need, 
but proper storage was a problem. So 
Mr. Bushong induced his farmers to build 
a 5,000-bushel storage house two years 
ago. The farmers were so pleased with 
the results that they are now building a 
second 5,000-bushel storage house. 

4. Farmers Study Cost of Growing 
Cotton.—Last spring 186 farmers in 12 


Live 


ETTER prices for tobacco are being 
received by farmers in the old belt. 
With the delivery of high-grade wrappers 
and cutters on the 


Reidsville market the 
average price jumped 
from $14.50 a hun- 
dred to $18.65 in one 
week. One man sold 
about 1,000 pounds 
of high grade leaf 
for an average of 
$40 per hundred. In 
some cases 60 cents 
a pound was paid for 
extra quality leaf. 
However, there is much low grade leaf 
still coming to market. 
Il 

Club Boy Wins.—A 4-H club judg- 
ing team from Pasquotank County won 
the poultry judging contest at the North 
Carolina State Fair when Conder Granger, 
‘Marvin Parker, and Oscar Bundy in or- 
der took first, second, and third places 
as individuals and first place as a team 
over other teams in the competition. 


Ill 


Poultry Market at Asheboro.—A 
regular market for poultry growers has 
been established by the Randolph Cream- 
ery at Asheboro. Growers may either 
deliver their poultry at the plant or to 
drivers on the cream routes. In either 
instance, cash will be paid at the current 
market price, on delivery. This new de- 
parture for the creamery is expected to 
enlarge its business and extend its routes 
into new territory. 

IV 


Late Tomatoes and Beans Pay.—A 
small area of 1% acres planted to late 








communities where there are departments 





of vocational agriculture in Montgom- 
ery, Moore, Stanly and Mecklenburg 
counties, N. C., decided to learn more 


about the cost of growing cotton with the 
view of lowering the cost of production. 
The four-years’ project includes five 
acres of cotton for each of the 186 farm- 
ers. Each farmer will keep an accurate 
record of his five-acre plot, so that any 
one or all the factors involved in pro- 
duction may be studied and compared. 

5. Lime Ordered Codperatively. — 
Through the efforts and codperation of 
R. Morris Kimzey, agricultural teacher 
at Leicester High School, Buncombe 
County, N. C., a number of local farmers 
are preparing to treat a portion of their 
land with an application of lime. Five 
carloads of agricultural lime have been 
ordered. 

6. Boy Makes $4.16 Hour on Pigs.— 
Luby Boyette, of Sampson County, N. 
C.. member of the graduating class of 
Piney Grove High School, and agricul- 
tural student for the past three years, 
has just completed an analysis of his hog 
feeding records and finds the summary 
of his enterprise as follows :— 


Number of pigs on feed.......... 14 
Number of days on feed.......... 77 
Average Gauly Gain. 5.6 icacecevce 1.45 pounds 
Total gain Sits ahs ace win wee Geld 1,558 pounds 
Net price received per pound. .-8% cents 
Net cost per pound ........ccccvces 4% cents 
Net profit per pound gain ........ 4 cents 
Returns per bushel of corn ...... $2.05 
Pant Qe TRS ass 008s see neces $4.16 


7. To Store Cheap Eggs.—At a recent 
meeting of vocational agriculture teach- 
ers in Charlotte it was decided to store 
250 cases of eggs next spring when eggs 
are cheap. Forty-eight cases stored last 
spring brought 12 cents a dozen above the 
spring price after allowing for storage 
and shipping charges. 

8. A Student Tells Some Things He 
Learned.— Having completed three 


years in vocational agriculture and the 
greater part of the fourth year, Elmer 
Wood, of Barnardsville, Buncombe 
County, N. C., gives the following ac- 
count of some features of his work :— 





For my first project I took one acre of 
corn. As I had learned the value of good 
seed, I chose Bigg’s Seven Ear variety. On 
land that had not made over 30 bushels of 
corn an acre I made §& bushels of well ma- 
tured corn. I learned that a cover crop is 
necessary, so I followed my corn with vetch 
for a winter pasture. In connection with 
this course I did some practical work, such 
as testing the soil for acidity, mixing fertil- 
izer for home use, and selecting seed corn 


for some of the farmers in the community. 
In animal husbandry I had for my project 
two purebred Poland China pigs for breeding 
purposes. Among the things I learned were: 
(1) That one must be interested, (2) that hogs 
must have a good range to on in the 
growing season if one intends to make a 
profit, and (3) that it does not pay to keep a 
sire small the fees 


run 


he cause 


ona larm are 
too small for the amount he eats. 
But I believe there is good money in a 
brood sow. At least I have made some money 
myself. 


In the animal husbandry course I got some 


purebred eggs and now have a nice flock of 
White Wyandottes that are wonderful egg 
producers. The shop work I did in this 


course was making brood coops, self-feeders, 


and overhauling a poultry house. 





In the third year I set out 25 apple trees 
and 15 peach trees. I used the peach trees 
for fillers. With the aid of my teacher I 
pruned and sprayed the orchard in the sum- 


mer. For practical work I renovated our 
old home orchard and sprayed a small home 
vineyard. As class work we pruned a num- 
ber of orchards in the community. 

Now to my last year. I have a brood sow 
and a small orchard, and am going to have 
a corn project. I like my home shop best. 


I have a complete set of tools for doing shop 
work. I also have a good work bench and 
can make many things for the home that I 
could not make before I started agriculture. 

In the farm management course I learned 
that a iarm is a place for work and not just 
a place to exist, and that to have a paying 
farm one must keep a strict account of his 
expenses and income. We have made a num- 











ber of farm surveys this nter and in the 
reorganization of these farms I have learned 
what my home farm needs. I see the lack 


North Carolina Farm 


tomatoes and snapbeans returned $300 in 
cash to E. O. Blackwelder who lives three 
miles northeast of Mooresville. Mr. Black- 
welder sells most of his produce in Char- 
lotte and that while truck crops 
cause one to work a little more, they also 
pay a good profit for the labor. He sold 
tomatoes until the first of November. 


7 


Supply Company for Cotton Grow- 
ers.—lo give further service to mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association, a subsidiary organiza- 


says 


tion known as the Cotton Growers’ Sup- 
ply Company has been organized. It will 
handle improved cotton seed and other 








field seeds, commercial fertilizers, and 
fertilizer materials for members of the 
association only. A certain amount of 
the association's reserve iunds, not to ex- 
ceed $100,000 will be set aside for this 
subsidiary as capital stock. The materials 
will be handled on a cash basis only. U. 
B. Blalock, general manager of the asso- 
ciation says that the overhead expenses 
of the subsidiary will cost comparatively 
little since the new work will be done by 
the officers and employees of the Cotton 
Association. 


VI 


Cannery Handles Turnip Greens.— 
Turnip greens promise to become a new 
source of income for the farmers of Ma- 
con County. The cannery at Franklin 
was able to buy this fall only enough to 


can 600 gallons. However, one farmer 
sold $30 worth of the greens and two 
club boys sold $18 worth. Mr. Harris 


thinks that with proper management by 
growers, the cannery can be kept open at 
least seven months in the year, and can 


take the surplus greens of all the farmers 
of the county. 
Vil 


Timely News From County Agents. 
—A wide range of farm news comes from 
the county agents this week. They say :— 

Madison.—In most the use of 
2,000 pounds of limestone per acre on clover 
land has proved more beneficial than 1,000 
pounds, 


instances 


Buncombe.—Club boys of the Leicester com- 
munity showed 18 calves and 16 pigs at the 
community fair. Farmers purchased three 
purebred Jersey bulls and one purebred Guern- 
sey in one week. 

interested in defi- 
this fall. 


McDowell.—Farmers 
nite crop 


are 
rotations to begin 


Stanly.—Scores of pans with which to save 
lespedeza seed this fall built by 
farmers, 


are being 


Yadkin.—Three thousand pine seedlings will 
be shipped into the county this fall for refor- 
estation purposes. 

Rowan.—Lespedeza plowed under gave an 
increased yield of 5% bushels of corn as com- 
pared with alsike clover plowed under. The 
lespedeza field averaged 40'4 bushels per acre, 
the alsike 35 bushels. 


Davidson.—The sale of purebred Guernsey 


cattle at Lexington October 30 was the first 
sale of this kind held in North Carolina 
where all the animals were accompanied by 
a certificate showing that they had passed 
the bload test for contagious abortion. 
Beaufort.—An outbreak of cholera was re- 


ported from the heaviest h« 
tion of the county. As a resu 
are shipping light hogs. 
Bertie.—A. C. Smith pasture is 
worth more to him per acre than any other 
area on his farm. 

Nash.—Prices 


producing sec- 
It some farmers 








says his 


for tobacco have improved, 


of labor distribution, of a correct cropping 
system and I see as never before the 
of keeping records. 

9. Virginia Farmers Study Sheep— 
Farmers enjoy attending evening classes 
at least one night each week, even during 
the summer season. They realize that 
they are able to get more direct benefit 
from these classes when given during the 
summer season. More real farm prob- 
lems arise at this time. 

The farmers at Mount Vernon, Carrol] 
County, Virginia, studied sheep produc- 
tion last summer. They plan to carry out 
several new practices for the purpose of 
improving their flocks. 

Purebred sheep are being selected by 
several members of the class. Recom- 
mendations were made that a _ purebred 
ram be selected for each grade flock and 
that a few purebred ewes be selected for 
the purpose of improving and _ building 
up purebred flocks. By this method, pure- 
bred flocks will soon replace the grade 
flocks with only a small amount of capi- 
tal involved in making the change. 





VIRGINIA TURKEY CROP | 
| SMALLER THAN LAST YEAR | 


HE Virginia turkey crop is 5 per 

cent smaller than in 1927, accord- 
ing to a recent report of the Virginia 
Crop. Reporting Service. Hatchings 
this season were larger, but the cold wet 
weather during the early spring and the 
heavy rains in the late summer resulted 
in large losses. Turkeys are an impor- 
tant source of income in many counties, 
especially in Fauquier, Madison, Rappa- 
hannock, Rockingham, and Shenandoah 
of northern Virginia, and all counties of 
southwest. K. A. Keithley of the divis- 
ion of markets will grade and market 
turkeys under the same plan that proved 
so successful last -year, when he assisted 
in the sale of 2,000 birds amounting to 
20,000 pounds. This fall he expects to 
handle nearly 5,000 turkeys, as many pro- 
ducers have already requested his as- 
sistance. 


CWs 


averaging in several cases as high as 40 cents 
a pound for loads. 


Pasquotank.—Many new pastures from one- 


half acre to five acres in size are being sowed. 
Chowan.—Three cars of hogs, averaging 
about $1,200 per car, were shipped coopera- 


tively. 


ABE MARTIN | 


Copyright John Dille Co. 
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Parents used t’ move int’ a smaller hous 
when th’ children got married, but t’day they 
git ready t’ add another wing. 

Th’ South don’t want th’ darky t’ have any 
liquor, an’ the North don’t want th’ workia 
man t’ have none. 

“Somehow when I see a motor bus comin’ 
I think o’ all the mean things I’ve ever done, 
said Joe Kite, t’'day, as he hurriedly pulled off 
th’ highway int’ a field. “ 

Nothin’ short o’ a football coach has much 
luck with th’ average college boy. 

“Don’t it look funny t’ see him really 
workin’?” said Tell Binkley t’day, when Joe 
Kite went along carryin’ a political bannet 
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al Fertilizer, particularly its nitrogen element, must be fed 
appa- steadily to the crop throughout the growing season. Some 
idoah : forms of nitrogen that are used in fertilizers may he 
les Of leached out of the soil by heavy spring rains, leached 
pi: out sometimes even before the seed has time to sprout. 
soil Such forms of nitrogen give the plant its breakfast but 
sisted are missing when the plant is ready for dinner and 
ng to supper! 

‘ts to 

sr This is where the Cyanamid form of nitrogen performs 
S asS° 


ideally. Its nitrogen content is not leached from the soil 
even when rainfall is abnormally heavy. Cyanamid, 
when coming into contact with the soil, is transformed 
into compounds which are held and absorbed by the 
soil particles and then released as needed to furnish 
constant nourishment and strength to the growing plants 
from seed time to harvest. 


Eighty-five per cent. of all complete fertilizers contain 
Cyanamid, and endless comparative tests have been made 
proving how they pay for themselves over 
and over again, yielding 200% to 500% on 
the modest investment in the short six 
months between spring and fall. For in- 
stance, in 1926, a certain Louisiana farm 
that produced 990 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre on unfertilized land, jumped to 
1,455 pounds on adjoining land fertilized 
with a 4-10-4* commercial fertilizer (con- 
taining, however, no Cyanamid), and 
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crop say “Thank you!” 


jumped again to 1,620 pounds on the next plot, where 
Cyanamid was used as the sole source of nitrogen. 


The third plot was getting its nitrogen from seed time 
to harvest! 


There were 93 such comparative tests that year and the 
unfertilized plots averaged 717 pounds to the acre, while 
plots alongside that had 500 pounds of mixed fertilizer 
containing Cyanamid averaged 1,015 pounds—40% in- 
crease! Match those extra 298 pounds of seed cotton at 
your local price against the local cost of 500 pounds of 
4-10-4 fertilizer and compute the startlingly high per- 
centage on your investment! 


Yet there are countless planters who try to “save” on 
fertilizers, vainly hoping that this year they can somehow 
raise bountiful crops on starved, exhausted lands! While 
down the road, on land no better, a thrifty neighbor dis- 
plays 40% better yields! 


Feed the goose that lays such golden eggs! 
Buy the highest analysis fertilizer the local 
factory makes and use it copiously! And, 
incidentally, if it runs loose and easily 
through your drills, regardless of damp 
weather, it is probably made with Cyana- 
mid, for Cyanamid is not only a superior 
source of nitrogen, but it is an ideal condi- 
tioner. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Farm News You Want to Know 


Late Items From All Over Our Carolinas-Virginia Territory 





B. L. HUMMEL JOINS VIRGINIA\ 
_ EXTENSION DIVISION STAFF 


R. B. L. Hummel, specialist in com- 
munity organization, is the latest 
addition to the staff of the Virginia Ex- 
tension Division, and began work in the 
state October 1. 

Dr. Hummel is a 
graduate of Purdue 
University and has 
done graduate work 
at the University of 
Wisconsin and the 
University of Mis- 
souri. He came to 
Virginia from Mis- 
souri and has had 
experience asa 
teacher of vocational agriculture, as coun- 
ty agent, and as a specialist in rural so- 
ciology. 





B. L. HUMMEL 


There is great interest just now in Vir- 
evinia in farm and community organiza- 
tion and Dr. Hummel will make an in- 
tensive study of conditions in Virginia be- 
fore outlining a definite plan of work. 
He is at present studying the community 
organization efforts of the Grange, the 
Farm Bureau, the Farmers’ Union and 
community leagues. He hopes later, in 
cooperation with county agents, to de- 
velop plans to help all organizations that 
are making a real contribution to the im- 
provement of rural life in Virginia. 





| SOUTH CAROLINA FARM | 
| NEWS | 


t 





HE crop report of October 1 gives 

South Carolina’s estimated corn yield 
as 18,928,000 bushels. This is 5,863,000 
bushels less than the five-year average 
yield. This means that mules, 
hogs, cows, poultry, and. folks 
will have to go on_ short 
rations early next spring ex- 
cept where steps are taken 
to conserve and supplement 
the corn supply. Fortunately 
this is being done in, the sow- 
ing of barley, rye, oats, 
vetch, or Austrian winter field peas to 
rive early grazing and hay. R. W. Ham- 
ilton, acting assistant director of the Ex- 
tension Service, advises that one to two 
acres of oats or barley properly sowed 
and fertilized will carry a work animal 
from the last of May through the sum- 
mer season. Two to four acres of wheat 
will supply bread for a family from June 
on. Even late sowing of these, though 
not best, will reduce the amount of 
Western feed that will need to be im- 
ported. 

Il 


Potash for Potatoes.— That Irish 
potatoes need potash but that it makes lit- 
tle difference.in what form potash is sup- 
plied is indicated by a six-year test con- 
ducted by A. M. Musser, associate hor- 
ticulturist of the South Carolina Experi- 
ment Station. The difference in yield be- 
tween no potash and muriate of potash, 
which gave highest yields, was 30.5 bush- 
els. Tests were made on a sandy river- 
hottom soil. The average difference be- 
tween sulphate of potash and muriate was 
only 3.3 bushels per acre; between sul- 
phate and kainit, 4.9 bushels; between 
kainit and muriate, 8.2 bushels. 

Ill 

Good Cotton Seed to Be Scarce.— 
Indications point to a scarcity of good 
cotton seed for planting next spring. The 
unusually heavy rains this season have 
made many seed unfit for planting. This 
means that every farmer with dependable 
seed should be very careful to save them 
from gin mixing and other injury, and 
that everyone else should take pains to 
secure reliable seed at once. 

IV 

Cotton Contest Closing.—Despite un- 
favorable conditions, the interest in the 
five-acre cotton contest in South Carolina 
continues greater than in any previous 
year. Not only the contestants but cot- 





ton growers generally show eagerness to 
know and profit by the contest results. A 
much larger percentage of the 826 con- 
testants this year will complete final re- 
ports. R. W. Hamilton, extension 
agronomist in charge of the contest, says 
it is already evident that close spacing, 
both as to row and drill, is much more 
profitable than wide spacing, even in such 
a year as this has been. 


Vv 


Extension Livestock Exhibit. — An 
exhibit featuring livestock only, made by 
the Extension Service of Clemson Col- 
lege, was a drawing card at the state fair 
October 22-27. The theme of the exhibit 
was that “Cash crops and feed crops plus 
livestock equals profitable balanced farm- 
ing.” It was an excellent second step fol- 
lowing the operation in July of the live- 
stock development train. 

VI 

New Charleston Farm Agent.—C. W. 
Carraway has been appointed farm agent 
for Charleston County to succeed G. C. 
McDermid, who resigned several months 
ago. Mr. Carraway is a native of Mis- 
sissippi and a graduate of the Mississippi 
A. & M. College. He has for several 
years taught agriculture at Meggetts in 
Charleston County and is therefore 
familiar with the agricultural conditions 
and special needs of the county. 


| POULTRY SHORT COURSE AT | 
STATE COLLEGE, RALEIGH | 





THXHE North Carolina State College at 

Raleigh will give its annual poultry 
short course commencing at 10 am, 
Monday, November 19, and extending to 
noon Saturday, November 24. 

This course is especially designed for 
poultrymen, farmers, and farm women 
who desire to know more about poultry 
diseases, operating incubators, brooding 
and rearing chicks, culling and mating 
flocks, grading and packing eggs for 
market, and in fact the whole poultry job 
from start to finish. 

A judging contest will be held Satur- 
day forenoon. The student making the 
highest grade will be awarded a $15 
trophy cup. 

This course is free. Rooms close by 
may be had for $1 a night, and meals 
at the college cafeteria at popular prices. 
Further information may be had by writ- 
ing to Dr. B. F. Kaupp, State College 
Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


' NEWS FROM VIRGINIA | 
| COUNTY AGENTS | 


BANK cashier says that treating wheat 
A for smut was worth many thousands of 

dollars to the farmers in one commun- 
ity in Shenandoah County. Although there 
was very little smut in 
the wheat this year, his 
bank gave the copper 
carbonate dust to farm- 
ers as it has been do- 
ing for the last three 
years. 
Loudoun.—W alter Saf- 
fer, a club boy who fed 
baby beeves for sever- 
al years and _ finally 
won the championship at Richmond, has been 
adding Scotch Shorthorns to his herd until 
he now owns about 16 purebreds and 17 steers 
of his own raising. If he sold out today his 
herd would bring about $5,000. This is a di- 
rect result of baby beef feeding in club work 
and a worth while accomplishment towards 
the making of a real stock farmer. 





Nelson.—A dining room improvement con- 
testant said, “Since I have fixed up my dining 
room at such a small cost and it looks so 
nice, I just can’t live in the rest of the house 
until it is fixed.” She has had the outside 
of her house painted and is working on her 
bedroom. : 

Pulaski.—Twenty-four head of dairy cows 
and one purebred bull were recently bought 
in New York and shipped into the county. 
A new dairy barn was built to accommodate 
this herd which was put on a farm where 
beef cattle have been kept. 


Bedford.—In the recent water system cam- 
paign put on by the farm and home agent 


115 homes were visited. Eighty-three actual 
surveys were made and the following sys- 
tems recommended: 16 gravity systems, 32 
hydraulic rams, 23 gasoline engine pumping 
outfits, 7 electric systems, and 3 hand pumps. 
Practically every community in the county 
was visited. 

Culpeper.—Four Angus bulls, 7 registered 
rams, and 4 boars have been placed in the 
county in the last few weeks. 

Rockbridge.—The continued demand “for 
poultry culling demonstrations shows a great- 
er confidence in the recommendations that 
have been made along this particular line. 
Five or six years ago no interest was taken 
in methods of culling hens for egg production 
and no one would follow the advice of the 
county agent as to how to cull or increase 
production. 

Bland.—One purebred bull and two purebred 
rams were placed this week and 400 sheep 
were treated for stomach worms. 
lamb shipments have 
ended for this season. More than 2,800 head 
were sold in this way. The price paid for 
all grades was 1 cent per pound higher than 
local prices. One cent per pound more was 
paid for docked and castrated first class lambs, 
and a half cent more for other grades. More 
lambs were sold coéperatively this year than 
ever before. 


Craig.—Codperative 


This incident shows the interest in purebred 
cattle in Craig County. Recently a farmer 
came to the county agent to know if any 
legal action could be taken against a man 
owning a grade bull which broke out of pas- 
ture and got with his cows. He said he had 
been breeding to a registered bull and was 
sure he would lose at least $10 for each cow 
that was bred to the scrub. 


Louisa—A “dairy development campaign” 
was recently put on in this county and the 
value of purebred sires and better manage- 
ment of herds was stressed at a series of 
community meetings. As a direct result of 
these meetings 14 purebred dairy bulls have 
been ordered and nine silos will be erected. 

Alleghany.—The county agent is urging his 
farmers to get better dairy cows and more 
of them. Last year 75 checks were given out 
each month at the creamery where the farm- 
ers sell their milk; 117 are being given out 
now. 


Gloucester.—The county agent treated 71 
sheep in one week, caponized 15 cockerels, 
docked 6 sheep, and culled 536 hens, eliminat- 
ing 135 culls; treated one sick cow, and held 
post mortems on two flocks of chickens. 

Dinwiddie.—The Thrift Club took for its 
community project the church and church- 
yard. It was a forsaken looking place but 
all the neighbors became interested in clean- 
ing the grounds. Folks who could not come 
sent their servants. The club is raising 
money now to paint the church. 

Buckingham.—Fd Patteson has used 98 tons 
of ground limestone on his farm. As a result 
every acre of open land except where corn 
and tobacco are growing is in clover, alfalfa, 
or sweet clover. Every year Mr. Patteson 
orders from 10 to 15 tons of lime and always 
has an abundance of hay. 





| MAKING CEMENT FLOOR AND 
| WALK 





‘\ HAT should I mix cement with for 
making a basement floor and out- 
side cement walk?” 

This is answered by D. S. Weaver, ag- 
ricultural engineer of N. C. College of 
Agriculture, as follows :— 

For basement floor use a mixture com- 
posed of 1 part by volume of Portland 
cement, 2% parts of clean sand and 5 
parts of clean gravel. This mixture 
should be mixed very dry and thoroughly 
tamped into place to within %-inch of the 
desired floor level, and a top coat of 1 
part cement and 3 parts screened sand 
should be applied while the bottom coat 
is still damp. I suggest that you slope 
the floor about ™%-inch to a foot towards 
the drain. If these materials are thor- 
oughly mixed and sufficiently tamped, 4 
inches will be thick enough. 


An outside walk should be made in 
similar manner, except that the mixture 
should be a little richer in cement, by 
adding ™% part more of the above cement 
portion. For very best results, both the 
floor and the walk should be dampened 
thoroughly 24 hours after finishing, and 
should be kept damp as much as possible 
for a week. 








(CREAMERIES CHANGE SYSTEM 
| OF COLLECTING CREAM 





cS ETHODS of Collecting Cream,” 

was the chief topic of discussion 
well-attended 
Carolina 


meeting of the 
State Creamery As- 
sociation held re. 
cently at Salisbury, 
The present method 
used and the propos- 
ed method were dis- 
cussed from many 
angles. The meeting 
closed with the 
unanimous adoption 
of a resolution fay- 
oring a gradual 
change fromthe 
present system of collecting cream to one 
which will not only be less expensive, but 
will make cream grading possible. 


at the 
North 


J. A. AREY 


The -system now in use was begun 
about seventeen years ago when the first 
creameries were organized in the state 
and has continued to the present time, 
although it has some very objectionable 
features that were brought out at this 
meeting as follows :— ° 

1. It prevents cream grading by the but- 
termaker ; 

2. It is too expensive; 


3. The dumping of cream from several 
farms in the same can has; a tendency to 
lower its quality. 

With the present system of collecting 
cream where the hauler goes off the main 
road to each cream producer’s house for 
the cream, regardless of the amount, it is 
costing on an average about 6 cents per 
pound to collect the butterfat. This ex- 
pense is heavy and must be borne by the 
cream producer. Here is the new 
plan :— 

It is proposed that the cream 
be delivered to the creamery in 
individual cans, either by a cream 
hauler or the cream producer. On 
cream routes the farmer is to de- 
liver his cream can to the main 
road or some central point from 
which it will go direct to the 
creamery where the weighing and 
sampling will be done by the but- 
termaker instead of the hauler. 
This will enable him to make his route 

in about one-half the time now required 
and will also make possible a direct con- 
tact, through the cream, between the pro- 
ducer and the buttermaker. The individ- 
ual can-delivery system is being used im 
all of the well developed cream produc- 
ing sections of the country. 

When cream from several farms is 
placed in one can, it often happens that 
the flavor of nine gallons of cream 3s 
spoiled by the addition of one gallon, 
which is off flavor. This is unfair to the 
cream producer who takes the proper care 
of his cream and would not take place 1! 
each lot contained in the ten gallon ca 
had been delivered in a separate can. 

Good cream is required to make good 
butter, the kind that demands the highest 
market price. The price which a cream 
ery can pay for butterfat is based on the 
price which it receives for butter. 

The action taken by the creamery mat- 
agers at this meeting, when put into opel 
ation, which will require some time, wil 
have a far reaching effect on the cream: 
ery industry in North Carolina. It will 
eventually result in a higher price beimg 
paid for fat and an increased interest in 
cream production. 

JOHN A. AREY, 

In Charge of Dairy Extension, 

North Carolina State College. 
ea-9 


INTER is the time to repair farm 
tools. 
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It is always safe to give. a Bayer tab- 
let; there is not the slightest harm in 


genuine Aspirin. The doctor can as- 
sure you that it has no ill effects on 
the heart. And you probably know 
from experience that Bayer Aspirin 
does banish all sorts of pain in short 
order. Instant relief for headaches, 
neuralgia, neuritis. Rheumatism, too. 
Nothing like it for breaking up a cold. 
At all druggists, with proven direc- 
tions enclosed. 


SPIRIN 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufac- 
ture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 











Men’s Work Coats 


95 


Plus 
Postage 






A WONDERFUL 
BARGAIN. 
WEARPROOF, 
WATERPROOF, 
COLDPROOF. 


No. 218 This 
super-special coat 
is made of the fa- 
mous leather sub 
material, which 
looks and wears 
like leather, blan- 
ket lined, long 
wearing corduroy 
collar. 

The ridiculously 
low price of this 
coat is made pos- 
sible only through 
our enormous pur- 
chasing power. 
Both the coat and 

, the savin, err will 
SER are sure ule EY Fy 36 , 
-ay bargain cao ° 
ND NO Y $2.95 plus the postage 
when the goods are delivered to you. 
FREE ur new bargain catalog mailed to any 
address on request. Write for yours today. 


LINCOLN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
Dept. C Incorporated LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 


f 
Just the engine for the home, farm, 
shop or oe Most wonderful safe, 
cheap, reliable power for pumping, 
feed grinding, shelling, wood sawing, cream 
Separating and churning. 


Easy Payments—New Low Prices—Factory-to-User Plan 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS | 
2358 Oakland Avenue Y, MO. 
2358 Empire Building,  OITTSBURGH, PA. 


Write Today For Big New Book FREE 

























By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, ‘Health Department 


| HEALTH SERMONETTES __ | 
| 
' | 





Health Supeestions for November 
“November woods are bare and still, 
November days are clear and bright; 

Each noon burns up the morning chill, 

The morning’s snow is gone by night.” 

N THE United States next to Christ- 

mas and New Year, the outstanding 
holiday is Thanksgiving Day, which 
comes in November. In Canada, where 
crops are gathered 
earlier, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day comes in 

October. In Novem- 

ber, football. is the 

popular game at 
schools and colleges 

— because snappy 

weather seems to tie 

up with football 
playing. By this time 
the harvesting sea- 
son is usually over, the crops are secure 
in the barn, and children are in school. 

Change in Diet.— The nights are 
longer, exercise is lessened, and we are 
probably eating more meat than we did 
in the summer and fall. We should ad- 
just ourselves to this change and not eat 
as much food as we did while at work; 
for we cannot burn up as much food as 
we could during the long days of toil 
and labor. We should eat a smaller por- 
tion of all foods, for by so doing we 
will go through the winter in much bet- 
ter shape. I am thoroughly convinced 
that over-eating and under-exercise tend 
to a general lowered resistance to dis- 
ease. 

Games.—I would suggest that some 
out-door sport be engaged in daily. 
Hunting is fine for the men—and women 
too, for that matter. Pitching horseshoes 
on the sunny side of the house or barn 
is good exercise and good sport too for 
most of the family. Croquet, which is 
a splendid game and inexpensive, is a 
good game for old and young. In pitch- 
ing horseshoes, learn to pitch with either 
hand, in order that exercise will be given 
to all of the muscles. Put an exercise 
bar in the back yard—one like we used 
to “skin the cat” on, and “chin.” 





DR. REGISTER 


Recreation is just as important as diet 
in a health program. It is much more 
healthful to participate in games as one 
of the players, than to sit for hours— 
often in the cold—to watch a game be- 
ing played by others. 

Fire Precaution.—It will soon be 
hog killing time. That old pot in the 
yard that we use for heating water to 
scald the hogs in or boil clothes in, is 
still resting on three rocks or bricks, so 
that fire and sparks blow out in every 
direction; dangerous alike to women and 
children. It is also dangerous about set- 
ting the whole place on fire. Have this 
pot bricked up and a shed built over and 
around it. This shed should be con- 
structed by having top and sides made 
of galvanized iron or tin. It will be 
much better in every way—less danger- 
ous, will take less wood, 
tection from bad weather, and will look 
better. Every winter, numbers of peo- 
ple are burned to death by open fire in 
the yard. 





Speaking of fires; better have a wire 
screen for the fireplaces in the house 
Screens will not only keep sparks from 
popping out, but will protect the children 
and others from catching on fire. 


P. S.—Look out for the lye can. Pat it 
where children can not get hold of it. 


CTE 

F YOU believe in The Progressive 
Farmer and if you believe it would 
help your neighbors to read it, why not 
show them a copy or two—or send us 
their names and addresses and let us 
send them some free sample copies? We 
shall be delighted to do it, and we shall 
be glad to renew your own subscription 
one year free if you collect $1 in sub- 
scriptions from other people for us. 


will be a pro- ! 





Miothers- 
you can't keep 
en winter 
om com 
but ing 
you can buy 
HANES 
protection 





This is the Hanes Merri- 
child Waist Suit. Made 
in 2 to 12 year sizes. $1. 


Hanes Collarettes cut to 
size. Won’t roll or gap 
open. Protect from cold. 
Over-shirt lies smooth. 


2 Hanes Elastic Shoulders 

give with every move- 

ment. Made with service- 
doubling lap seam. 


3 Hanes Closed Crotch 
stays closed. Double gus- 
setinthigh. Crotch can’t 
bind, for HAnEs is fitted 
trunk as well as chest. 





UNDERWEAR for your chil- 
dren that’s as good as dad’s, 
As snug and comfortable. 
HANES makes it! Makes it 
with all the skill that goes 
into the famous HANES Un- 
derwear for men — and at 
remarkably low prices. 
Here’s value that appeals to 
every family’s chief guar- 
dian of the budget. 

Warm and comfortable 
union suits for boys and 
children of all ages. Built to 
stand a boy’s activities—to 
stand hard wear and hard 
washing. Every size espe- 
cially knit to size from fine 
soft yarn. Elastic knit, to 


rave 






(1191 R) 11 











prevent binding and wrin- 


kling. Guaranteed — every 
thread, stitch and button, 
or your money back. How’s 
that for protection? 

Look again at the three 
features in HANES union 
suits for boys. Right where 
they’re needed. Then con- 
sider the price. Only $1 
for heavy or extra-heavy. 
$1 for the Merrichild Waist 
Suit, also illustrated. If your 
regular store can’t supply 
you with HANES Underwear 
(be sure to look for trade- 
mark) write to P. H. HANES 
KNITTING COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, N, C, 


Many 





WARM 
AS 
SUNSHINE 























N abundant supply of 
clean, healthful heat... } 
regular gas heat ... any time of 
day or night. That’s what this 
New Coleman Radiant Heater 
brings to you. Turna valve and 
touch a match to the Instant 
Gas Starter, which quickly 
heats the generator, and then 
theradiantslight automatically. 
No second match required. 


The NEW 


Coleman 
Radiant Fieater 


Produces a driving, spread- 
ing, active heat that flows out 
in a fan-like zone of penetrat- 
ing warmth. 

Put it to work upstairs,down- 
stairs, all around the house— 
wherever you need heat quick- 
ly. The New Coleman is port- 
able, compactly built... easy to 
carry and use anywhere. 

This heater is safe. With the 
Thermo-Generator Automatic 
control it can’t spill fuel. It 


won't flood. It doesn’t need 
watching. Permitted 
by National Under- 
writers’ Laboratories 


under File G5 46. 


Ask Your Dealer 
to show you the 
New Coleman Ra- 
diant Heater. In the 
meantime, send cou- 
pon below for de- 
scriptive literature 
and prices. Address 
Dept. PG 13.. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
General Offices: WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
Factories: Wichita, Chicago, Toronto 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 











THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY 
(Address Office Nearest You, Dept. PG 13. 


Please send me descriptive literature and prices on | 
the New Coleman Radiant Heater. | 





STYLE, ; 
BEAUTY, } 
ECONOMY } 


Combined with the 
most satisfactory 
cooking qualities— 
has made the 


“Carolina Beauty” $ 





one of the most 3 
: popular that we ¢ 
. have ever manufac- 
>tured. Why be without this beautiful 2 


range when it can be had so easily? A§$ 
booklet showing our full line of stoves 2 
will be mailed you on request. Write 
> us at once. 











> GLASCOCK STOVE & MFG. CO. ; 
GREENSBORO, N. C. R 








| THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 


What We Can Learn From de 
West—and New England 


! HAVE 





just read Dr. Poe’s interest- 

ing comments on the “Big Barns, Big 
Fields, Big Teams, and Big Cities” of the 
Midwest. While I appreciate the truth 
of what you say, I cannot help thinking 
of the big houses in the towns where the 
widows of retired farmers live lonely 
lives. 


I was brought up on a 480-acre Indiana 
farm of as good land as there is, but it 
would take a very tempting proposition 
to induce me to go back there to live. 


Four years ago I drove back going by 
way of the Shenandoah Valley, Hagers- 
town, Cumberland, Wheeling and Colum- 
bus. The first two days were gorgeous 
and we all enjoyed every minute of the 
time, but from Zanesville, Ohio, on ail 
the country was flat; the roads, straight 
and shadeless, danced away to a point in 
the distance; a row of telephone poles 
and wires was on one side while a poorly 
maintained trolley line, with its accouter- 
ments, graced the other. 

The whole family became so tired, 
cross, and irritable that by the time we 
reached Richmond, Ind., there was al- 
most open warfare. We were inclined 
at the time to blame the long grind, but 
on the return trip it was the first day 
out that tired us. All day long we yearn- 
ed for the mountains, the winding roads 
with their shade and fence rows where a 
quail could hide its nest. We returned 
to Virginia more than ever convinced 
that we had chosen a good place to live. 


Those Midwest farmers are prosperous 
and there is much that we can learn 
from them. But their attitude toward 
their farm and toward life leaves much 
to be desired. Certainly it is not to be 
compared with the prosperous farmer of 
Virginia or even those who are not so 
prosperous but who love their farm as 
home. The Western farmer regards his 
farm as a business, to be driven to the 
utmost of his ability. His ambition is to 
accumulate a competence, retire, and 
move to town. The fact that others who 
have tried it, have died of ennui and over- 
eating discourages him not a whit. Per- 
haps he is interested in providing pleas- 
ant surroundings for his widow, whose 
daily round of duties keeps her fit. 


And the weather! No one who has not 
lived through them can appreciate the 
hot summers, especially the nights, and 
the cold, bleak winters of the Corn Belt. 


They farm well in the Middle West, 
but only in the rarest instances do tbey 
live well. If in addition to farming les- 
sons from the Midwest we could take a 
few lessons in living from New England, 
where even the very modest home is kept 
in perfect repair, is protected by white- 
wash, and brightened by flower and 
add this to the delightful “live in the 
country” point of view of the average 
old-time Virginian (and, I _ suppose, 
North Carolinian), what a place to live 
we could have! 


beds, 


Incidentally, one of the biggest divi- 
dends of the good roads investment is in 
the way the owners of abutting property 
commence to “spruce up.” 


Yours for contented cows, contented 
crops (including trees), and contented 
farmers, WILBUR O'BYRNE, 
Extension Forester, V. P. I., Blacks- 

burg, Va. 


Editor’s Note.—This indeed is a very in- 
teresting comment Mr. O’Byrne has sent 
us. The Progressive Farmer has always 
emphasized the fact that it is a man’s 
duty to get all he can out of life as well as 
out of his farm. It is true that the Mid- 
dle West country is not nearly so beau- 
tiful naturally as our Southern country, 
nor do the people of the Middle West give 
as much attention as they might to flow- 
ers, shrubbery and other things that add 
beauty to the countryside. Mr. O’Byrne 
makes a very happy suggestion when he 
says if we will learn to farm as well as 
the people in the Middle West and give 
as much attention to beautifying our 
homes and farms as the people of New 


England do, we should have just about 
an ideal combination. 


Indorses Mr. Jeter’s View 

R. F. H. Jeter’s article, “I Wouldn’t 

Grow Tobacco,” rings so true to the 
courage of his convictions in the interest 
of mankind that it merits re-publication 
in conspicuous places. It should prove a 
popular slogan for a rallying cry in the 
fight for a new economic freedom. 

Mr. Jeter effectively reveals the drudg- 
ery of labor, lack of mirth and healthful 
environment, in a trip through tobacco 
sections with lack of remuneration. I 
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| HOW WE LEARNED TO BAKE 
| OUR BREAD 
1 
+ OUR last. W.-C. 
home agent said that she was not 
going home until some one of us prom- 
ised to write up a bread story. Now you 
know it would not do for us to keep her 
all the time, as much as we would like 
to have her, so I promised to do the best 





meeting our 


I could. But oh my! why did I do it? 
I knew I could not write a story. Now 
W. C. will mean “wonderful cooks” in- 


stead of Woman’s Club when I tell you 
about the bread and rolls they made. 

On April 5 of this year, Mrs. Hester 
gave us a bread demonstration. Since 
then there has been something like 425 
pounds of flour made into bread and rolls 
for family use by only six of our club 


ONE LITTLE PIG HAD A BALANCED RATION; THE OTHER HAD NONE 


Too weak 
raised by hand. One of the 
till it could eat solid food, 


“runt” 


as could be figured out. 


at birth to be kept with the others in a nine-pig litter, 
” pigs was put on a rice, 
then it was fed grain and table 
put on whole sweet milk till it was able to e at, 
This ration was made up of cornmeal, 
picture was made when the pigs were 60 days old. 


these two pigs were 
cornmeal and milk mush diet 
scraps. The other runt pig was 
then it was given as near a balanced ration 
shorts and tankage. The 
The smaller (on poor ration) weighed 


four pounds, the larger pig (on balanced ration) weighed thirty pounds. 


liked his comparison of living conditions 


in a tobacco-growing county with condi-* 


tions in a non-tobacco county where the 
advantages of dairying, livestock, pas- 
tures, soil-building methods, and crops of 
corn, grain, etc., are reflected in taste for 
lawns, flower gardens, electric lights, 
water works, and in happy, vigorous 
children who can make the welkin ring 
with joyous chorus as well-as work. 
ARTHUR L. JONES. 
Florence County, S. C. 





| SPOUTING WILLOWS 





URING the Civil War, when ‘ined 


soldiers tramped along the Valley 
Pike in the famous Shenandoah Valley of 
many 


Virginia, a thirsty one had cause 





to remember a-‘certain pool by the road- 
side fed from a spout in a large willow 
tree, whose wide-reaching branches spread 
a grateful shade. 

The owner of the pool had piped the 
water from a spring above his house to 
a willow post with a hole bored in it, 
and the post had grown into a tree. The 
example set by the old farmer was fol- 
lowed by others and now there is more 
than one spouting willow in the famous 


Valley. W. A. MURRILL. 





women. One of them alone has used over 
175 poupds. Mrs. B. had been making 40 
rolls every other day, using 20 for sup- 
per one evening and 20 for breakfast the 
next morning and when she was ill her 
family thought it would never do to do 
without yeast bread so some of them put 
yeast in the biscuit. 

Mrs. S. says, “The only real light 
bread I ever made I made it since the 
demonstration was given.” 

Mrs. T. says her father likes hot rolls 
as well as a pig likes corn. 

Mrs. G. says she worked for a whole 
week on yeast bread a few years ago and 


failed but she never has any trouble 
now. 

Mrs. A. B. makes rolls for her family 
and they enjoy them. What woman is 


there who does not feel a great pride in 
creating something beautiful and when 
it is a pan of hot delicious rolls or a loaf 
of beautiful brown bread, it is more than 
beautiful, for it is a stepping stone to- 
ward the health of her family. 

My little boy preferred rolls in place 
of cake for his birthday. He said, 
“Mama, I must have 12 rolls for my 
birthday.” You see he wanted a roll for 
each year so I made them and he said, 
“Mama, I would rather have three of 
these than the biggest cake you can make.” 
We also make our own yeast cakes which 
is easy to do when you know how. 

We look forward with 
our monthly meetings with Mrs. 
and each other, for we not only 
the things Mrs. Hester has for us but we 
learn a greater lesson than that—we 
learn to love each other better and tt 
creates in us a better community spirit. 

We all love Mrs. Hester dearly and 
feel that it would be hard to do without 
her for she is always sweet and helpful 


eagerness t0 
Hester 
learn 


wherever she goes. So here’s hoping 
every county in the South has a home 
demonstration agent as a center around 


which the communities can become hap- 
py, healthy, and prosperous. 


MRS. IRA JOHNSON. 


Bladen County, N. C. 
t= A) 
HE 4-H clubs in the United States 
have more than 600,000 boys and 
girls enre'led in them. All of these are 
carrying on definite projects in crop 
growing and livestock-raising under the 
direction of demonstration agents. 
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From the same great factories 


CA Radiolas are the product of 
three great associated companies 
—General Electric, Westinghouse 
and Radio Corporation of America. 


For years the familiar G-E and 
Westinghouse trademarks have been 
a guarantee of the best design and 
workmanship in electrical machinery. 


Now the engineering and scientific 
resources of these industrial leaders 
are combined with those of the Radio 
Corporation of America to build 
radio instruments of the finest quality 
at prices within the reach of every- 


body. 


Radiola 16 is specially designed for 
fine broadcast reception in homesthat 
do not have central station electric 
service. For the “wired home,” the 
most popularreceiveristhe Radiola18 


RCA Radiola 


MADE: BY * THE* MAKERS * OF : THE - RADIOTRON 


RCA RADIOLA 16 





RCA RADIOLA 16—Very compact, sturdy, battery- 
operated 6-tube receiver. Single dial control. Perfected 
RCA tuned-radio-frequency circuit. Mahogany finished 
cabinet. $82.75 (with Radiotrons), 


RCA RADIOLA 18 





RCA RADIOLA 18—For direct operation from A. C. 
house current (110 volt, 60 cycle). Employs specialA.C. 
tubes and rectifier. Electrically lighted dial. Finestset 
of its kind. $115 (less Radiotrons). 


The best reproducer to get the full tone qualities of the 
“16” or the “18” is the RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A— 


that build your electrical farm machine 


that operates direct from the electric 
light circuit. 


When you purchase an RCA Radiola 
or Loudspeaker you have an instru- 
ment that embodies all the world’s 
knowledge of radio design, backed 
by the resources of the world’s great- 
est electrical manufacturers. 


RCA sets may readily be purchased from 
RCA Radiola Dealers on the RCA Time 
Payment Plan. 








The New RCA 
EDUCATIONAL HOUR 
Season of 1928-29 

From October 26 to May 10 Walter 
Damrosch will conduct a series of educa- 
tional concerts for schools, Friday 
mornings at 11 (Eastern Standard Time) 

through 27 broadcasting stations. 
























You just can’t get more boot value 
at the price than Hood puts into these 


This Red Tread short is built especially for rea- 
sonable service and for those who do not want 





St as foe 


to tie up more money in a longer-wearing boot. 


It is especially gooa for boys, too, who are hard 
on boots but who will outgrow their boots after 
a season’s wear. 


“Red Treads” are not to be confused with 
“cheap” or “price” boots because Hood is proud 
of the wear records these boots are showing and 
puts the Hood name prominently across the 
red rubber strip on the sole. Look for this Hood 
name and the red tread identifying strip — it’s 
Hood’s protection for you. Red Treads are also 
made in hip, sporting and Storm King tops. 


Made by HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 


BBER FOOTWEAR CANVAS SHOES PNEUMATIC TIRES ~ SOLID TIRE 


THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Timely Jobs in Pecan Orchard 


AREFULLY inspect each pecan tree 
and cut out and burn any broken 

or diseased branches. These should be 
cut off smooth with the branch or trunk 
from which they 

come, and_ burned. 

Any diseased 

branches should be 

handled in a_ like 

manner. And I would 

caution against cut- 

ting them off and 

leaving under the 

tree or piling in the 

edge of the orchard. 


L. A. NIVEN Burn them. 


2 If weeds and grass have been al- 
lowed to grow up in the pecan orchard, 
do not leave them on top of the ground 
during the winter. They are fire traps 
and besides, the proper place for them 
is under the ground so they will rot. 


3. The pecan orchard should grow a 
winter cover crop. Whether one has half 
dozen or several hundred trees, a cover 
crop is important. The pecan demands 
a soil that has much organic matter in 
it, and the growing of a winter cover crop 
will help out in this respect, as well as 
supply some plant food. Where one hasn't 
already put a cover crop in, do so now, 
preferably using some of the legumes 
such as Austrian winter peas, or some of 
the clovers or vetches. Where for any 
reason one cannot use these, put in some 
of the small grains. On poor or sandy 
soils rye is the best of these, but wheat, 
oats, or barley will do well on the com- 
paratively rich soils. 

4. Seldom has there been so much com- 
plaint as this fall about pecans failing 
to fill out. The trouble is due, largely, 
to the attacks of scab, the worst disease 
the pecan grower has to contend with. 
The shuck worm has also caused a great 
many pecans to fail to develop. Much 
can be done this fall towards the reduc- 
ing of these pests, which in turn, means 
less damage, next year. This worm passes 
the winter in the old shucks and the 
scab fungus, of course, may be found on 
the immature nuts, shucks, twigs, etc. 
It is therefore, very important that all 
of these shucks or hulls, the undeveloped 
nuts, broken twigs, and other rubbish, 
either on or under the trees, be raked 
up and burned. 


Remove Mounds From Peach Trees 


erie earth piled around peach trees 
when paradichlorobenzene was applied 
should be torh down four weeks from the 
time it was applied to four-, five- and six- 
year-old trees. For older trees, remove the 
mounds at the end of five to six weeks. 
This is desirable in order that any possi- 
ble damage to the trees from this material 
may be avoided. Any of the unspent cry- 
stals of paradichlorobenzene should be 
taked away from the trees. This is es- 
pecially important where this material has 
om applied to trees three to four years 
old. 


Wrap Young Fruit Trees 


O PREVENT rabbit damage to 

young fruit trees, wrap them from 
the ground up to 18 to 24 inches high. 
Use one-inch mesh poultry wire, news- 
Papers, cornstalks, or old sacks torn into 
‘trips 6 to 10 inches wide. This kind of 
‘reatment is necessary until the trees are 
three to five years old, if one would avoid 
having the trees damaged or killed by 
these pests, because the rabbit is a pest 
i the winter time if he can find young 
Tult trees, especially apples. He likes 
apples best, but if these can’t be found 
7 will gnaw peaches or any other kind. 
f poultry wire is used place it so it will 

several inches from the body of the 


tree. Where cornstalks, paper, sacks, 
etc., are used, it will be necessary to tie 
them tightly against the trunk of the 
tree, but these should be removed as soon 
as growth starts in the spring. 


Remedy for Mole Crickets 


HAT is a good remedy to rid my 

garden of mole crickets? I had 
some fine young turnips and they have 
nearly ruined them, by burrowing and 
plowing through.” 

(Answered by H. P. Stuckey, Direc- 
tor, Georgia Experiment Station). 

The remedy commonly recommended 
for mole crickets is to spread a poisoned 
bait over the infested ground which the 
crickets feed on when they come out at 
night. One mixture generally recom- 
mended is as follows :— 


Cottonseed meal 
Rice flour 


10 pounds 
10 pounds 


This mixture is worked into a stiff 
dough with a solution made by adding 
one part of low grade molasses to 10 
parts of water. The poisoned bait scat- 
tered over the ground in late afternoon 
gives good results. The area of course, 
should be guarded against domestic ani- 
mals eating the bait. 
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| UP-TO-DATE FARMERS DE- 
MAND WEEKLY FARM PAPERS} 


HE most progressive farmers of to- 
day always want a weekly farm pa- 
per. 

Monthlies and semi-monthlies are too 
slow for this progressive age. 

The man who is content with only 
monthly or semi-monthly doses of agri- 
cultural information and inspiration—is 
it not self-evident that such a man is 
less alert, less interested in modernizing 
his business, less concerned about up-to- 
the-minute information affecting his 
crops, stock, and markets, than is the 
man who demands the visits of his favor- 
ite farm paper every week—52 copies a 
year instead of 12 or 24—and pays twice 
as much to get the superior service? 





What would you think of a business 
man who instead of a daily took a tri- 
weekly? Well, the farmer who takes a 
semi-monthly instead of a weekly is 
something like that. The man who de- 
mands a modern farm paper every week 
and pays double money to get it—he is 
the best prospect for every advertiser. 

And The Progressive Farmer is the 
pre-eminent farm weekly in the South. 





AUNT HET 


! 
7. Copyright, 1928, by 
| By R. QUILLEN Publishers Syndicate | 
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“People ought to move once in a while, 
just to get rid of the half-empty medicine 


a,” 


bottles they've been savin’. 

“T reckon most every woman finally dies 
without ever usin’ the napkins she was 
savin’ for some special occasion.” 





| A DIFFERENT SORT OF CASH | 
| INCOME 





(Concluded from page 7) 
is in the same position as any other manu- 


facturer who must sell his products in a 
highly competitive market. 


II. Under What Conditions Can the 
Farmer Make a Sawmill Pay ? 
HERE, 18). 3 
mill men that “If you have a rival, 

the surest way to break him is to give 

him a sawmill.” Yet ‘there are con- 

ditions under which bona fide f 


saying among  saw- 


farmers 
have found it profitable to operate a saw- 
mill, either as.a temporary or permanent 
side issue. To do so, however, he must 
have the mechanical ability to operate a 
very specialized piece’ of machinery or 
else employ some one who has. There is 
nothing more exasperating than to work 
with poorly manufactured lumber, thick 
and thin, wide and narrow, improperly 
seasoned, or so splintery that it is a men- 
ace to handle. Yet that is the kind of 
product turned out by the average port- 
able sawmill. 


Assuming that our farmer has the nec- 
essary skill, let us consider a few con- 
ditions under which a sawmill might be 
profitably operated. 

1. To supply material for farm build- 
ing: Much of the timber and lumber used 
in the construction of ordinary farm 
buildings can be sawed on a small mill 
powered by a tractor or small steam en- 
gine. By sawing such material on the 
place very considerable saving can often 
be made, and if a small planer is added, 
siding, flooring, finish, and even trim, may 
be produced. The writer has known a 
number of such operations that were very 
successful. 
building program is sufficiently extensive 
to justify the expense. 


2. To furnish slack season occupation: 
Many farms are so organized that they 
require much more labor at one season 
than at others. The slack season usually 
occurs during the late fall, winter, and 
spring which is the time best suited to 
woods work. Every farmer knows that 
to secure and hold reliable labor, he must 
furnish year-round work. Where the tim- 
ber is available and there is a market 
for the products, a small mill to be driven 
by the farm tractor, logged by the farm 
work stock and manned by the farm la- 
bor, might well furnish this needed off- 
season employment. 

3. To supplement the income: A farmer 
frequently finds himself with a farm that 
is too small to occupy his time complete- 
ly, but so located that it is not practical 
to add to it. He may even have a suit- 
able water power site which could be 
utilized. A small sawmill, either to cut 
his own timber or to do custom sawing, 
might add to the income and serve the 
community. Many farm buildings are 
permitted to run down because of the dif- 
ficulty and expense of getting repair 
material. A custom mill, where neigh- 
boring farmers could have their own logs 
sawed, would meet such a situation and 
might be quite profitable. 


4. To help realize an annual income 
from his woods: To put it in concrete 
form, let us assume that the farmer has 
100 acres of timber land on which there 
is standing 1,000,000 board feet. . He can 
sell this for a lump sum of $5,000 and 
leave the land stripped. But he figures 
that he can sell 100,000 feet of lumber 
per year and that his 100 acres will re- 
place that amount by growth. His sawed 
lumber will sell for not less than $20 per 
thousand and most of the work will be 
done by slack season labor. 

If he sells the timber and spends the 
$5,000, he then has to meet the annual 
tax bills out of the general farm income. 
But if he cuts 100,000 feet each year, he 
not only has a regular $500 income from 
the sale (to himself) of the stumpage but 
he furnishes slack season employment for 
himself, his farm labor and his power. 


The question is whether the- 


And if he is a good business man he has 
a nice profit from his operation. 

The writer knows several operations 
where just this principle is applied. In 
one instance the timber land owner oper- 
ates a stave mill and makes barrels for 
himself and neighbors. In another a 
planer has been added to the sawmill and 
everything for the ordinary country 
home is manufactured. In yet another 
the operator specializes in bee-keepers’ 
supplies and turns almost the entire 
growth of his woods into bee hives and 
other accessories. 


III. Conditions That Spell Failure 


T MIGHT be objected that these are 

all special cases, operating under fav- 
orable conditions. They are! But in a 
highly competitive market, such as the 
lumber market is, it ‘takes either favor- 
able conditions or unusual ability to con- 
duct a profitable operation. I venture to 
say that not over one sawmill out of a 
hundred in the Middle Atlantic States is 
paying. Canvass the sawmill operations 
you know of and see how many of them 
are really prospering. We may be able to 
explain why they fail to make money— 
operator doesn’t know his business; can- 
not get the labor he pays for; poor or 
worn-out equipment, cutting small timber, 
or any one of a thousand other excuses, 
but the fact remains that the operation is 
not profitable. At best the operator is 
“swapping dollars.” At the worst he is 
losing the capital he has in his outfit as 
well as the timber his land has been 


_growing for years. 


Let me repeat that to be successful, a 
sawmill must turn out well manufactured 
lumber. My observation has been that 
the places where most sawmills fail 
are :— 

1, Equipment in bad condition or improperly 
set up—out of line, wobbly or worn. 


2. Lack of technical ability necessary to 
“fit” the saws so they will run true. 


3. Lack of knowledge or disregard of local 
market requirements. 


4. Too small a boiler to maintain speed 
through anything but a very small log, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, crowding the 
log into the saw faster than the saw can 


handle it. 

WILBUR O'BYRNE, 

Extension Forester, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 
Editor’s Note.—Next week as our pay 
day subject, Mr. H. M. Curran is to dis- 
cuss for Progressive Farmer readers the 
possibilities of obtaining some cash in- 

come from crossties and cordwood. 


| STARTING A NEW POULTRY 
| YEAR 


} ANY poultrymen throughout South 
- Carolina began keeping flock records 
November 1 in codperation with the Poul- 
try Division of Clemson College, so that 
they may know their profits or losses and 
the causes of these. At that time about 
236 poultrymen with flocks totaling over 
45,000 birds, who have kept such records 
since last November and thereby con- 
tributed some valuable information to the 
College as well as themselves, completed 
a year’s records. Most of these will con- 
tinue records for the new year, and many 
new ones were added to the list. Each 
grower will keep either a demonstration 
flock record or a poultry record calendar. 
Records through nine months of the year 
just ended showed an average production 
of 115 eggs per hen and a net return 
of $2.12 per hen for the period. 
e23-9 

HE brood sow should get plenty of 

exercise during the winter months. 
The sow that stays out of doors most of 
the time when the weather is good is 
much more likely to produce a strong lit- 
ter than the sow that lies around in the 
barn or shed. A sow that is too fat will 
not produce a strong litter of pigs— 
neither will she be able to take as good 
care of them. Give the brood sows the 
run of a pasture lot during the winter, if 
possible, and scatter some feed over the 
ground so they will be induced to take 
plenty of exercise. 
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The Progressive farm 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 
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| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 

ONDAY, 
My have a new dress to launder for the 
sma'!l daughter today be sure to wash a 
small piece of the material also. Then 
when you need to 
mend the dress you 
will have 
































































November’ 12.—If you 


some of 


the cloth already 
shrunk. 
Tuesday, Novem- 


ber 13.— Sometimes 
the knife slips and 
cuts a hole in the 
oilcloth on the kitch- 
en table. A nice way 
to mend these holes 
is to paste adhesive tape on the under- 
side, drawing, the cut edges of the cloth 
firmly and neatly together. 





MRS, W. N. HUTT 


Wednesday, November 14.—A _ good 
point for the woman who wears glasses 
to remember is that as a usual thing a 
close fitting hat is not becoming. A hat 
with a little brim does not give this ef- 
fect. 

Thursday, November 15.—When you 
are teaching your children the little things 
of etiquette that after all are very im- 
portant, don’t forget to tell them that 
tooth picks are never used at the table 
or in the presence of others. 

Friday, November 16.—All that tissue 
paper left from packages should be 
saved and used to wipe the window. Just 
see the glass shine after using it. 

Saturday, November 17.—A good way 
to use the last two or three tablespoons 
of a jar of pickles is to add them to the 
French dressing or mayonnaise and use 
it on head of lettuce salad. 

Sunday, November 18.— 

It’s little bits of kindliness 
And little bits of fun 

And little bits of comradeship 
That fill our lives with sun! 


We may not be remarkable 
For cleverness nor learning, 
But all of us can keep the lamps 
Of happy brightness burning! 
1 ee ee we 
} ] 
| STUFFED VEGETABLES | 


NE way of introducing variety in 

preparing vegetables is to stuff those 
that can be stuffed. Stuffing makes the 
entire dish more substantial and reduces 
the number of other foods required for 
a meal. Eggplant, green peppers, toma- 
toes, large Spanish onions, and cabbage 
are among those often served in this 
way. Usually the stuffing is made of 
other vegetables and some cooked starchy 
material such as bread crumbs, rice or 
spaghetti to give body. A great many 
combinations are possible in stufhngs 
One would naturally choose two or three 
flavors that blend well together, however 
they are cooked and served, just as one 
combines flavors carefully for a vegetable 
soup, a stew or a vegetable hash. Some 
good flavors to use in stuffings, two or 
three at once are: tomato, corn, celery, 
cabbage, spinach, string beans and carrots. 
Onion flavor is desirable in almost every 
combination. Minced meat or chicken is 
often included, and then the resulting 
mixture may be sufficiently hearty for 
an entire lunch or supper. 

When you have small quantities of two 
or three cooked vegetables on hand but 
not enough of any one to serve for a 
dinner vegetable, you can combine the 
various left-overs with bread or rice, 
add onion flavor and use the mixture as 
stuffing. Bread crumbs should always be 
combined with melted butter to make 
them rich before they are added to other 
ingredients. 









































The following recipe for stuffed egg- 


a 





TO STUFF VEGETABLES IS ONE OF THE 


plant is furnished by the Bureau of Home 
Economics :— 


Stuffed Eggplant.—One large eggplant, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 4 tablespoons chopped peanuts, 1 
cup fine bread crumbs, 2 cups finely cut raw 
cabbage or cooked beans, 2 table- 
spoons butter. 


string 


Cut the eggplant in half. Remove as much 
of the white portion as possible without 
breaking the shell. Cut in small pieces. 
Cook the cabbage and the eggplant in a small 
amount of water about 10 minutes. Drain 
and mix the other ingredients with it. Fill 
the eggplant with the stuffing, place butter- 
ed crumbs on top. Pour around each half 
eggplant a little of the water in which the 
cabbage and eggplant were cooked. Bake in 
the oven half an hour or until golden brown, 


‘PORK RECIPES 


E repeat these tested recipes be- 


cause of many requests :— 
Pure Pork Sausage.—Take 3 parts of fresh 
lean meat to 1 part of fat. Add to each 50 





—Photo by U. S. D. A. 


VERY NICEST WAYS OF SERVING THEM 


pounds of meat 34 to 1 pound salt, 1 ounce 
fine sage, % ounce ground nutmeg, and 2 
ounces black pepper. Cut the meat into 
small pieces and then put through the grind- 
er, using the small plate. The spices should 
all be mixed together and added to the meat 
as it goes through the grinder. After it is 
well ground, mix thoroughly to be sure that 
it is uniformly seasoned. No water should 
be added if the sausage is to be stored away 
in bulk. If stuffed in casing, a little water 
is necessary to soften the meat so that it 
will slip through the stuffer into the casings. 


To Can Spare Ribs.—Roast the spare ribs in 
the- usual way, seasoning to taste. Cook 
until done, browning them nicely. With a 
sharp knife cut down the inside of each rib, 
remove the rib bone, and cut meat into pieces 
that can pass through the can openings. Make 
gravy by adding water to the pan grease. 
Pack meat in cans and add the boiling hot 
gravy to within ™% inch of the top of the 
jar. If tin cans are used, cap, tip and process 
1 hour in hot water canner. If glass jars are 
used, adjust rubbers and tops but do not tight- 
en covers; cook 1 hour, remove from canner 
and seal tight. On second day cook again for 
1 hour, without disturbing seal in any way. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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2621—This dress is si and charming 
Any material that is thin but still 
has a body to it, such 
or wool poplin or a foulard, is good. 
A dress of dark bl 
with a bright cok 
collar and vestee made with this 
pattern is the type dress one likes 
to wear to town or church, The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 4, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of braid. 

3409—Here is a blouse that is particularly 
good this season because it has the 
bow. This is placed on the left side. 
If you have some woo! or silk make a 
skirt out of it and ‘get a piece of 
material that blends well with it for 
the blouse. Also this is a splendid 
way to get a new dress out of the 
good parts of two old ones, If the 
colorings do not harmonize dye one 
of them to match the other. There 








as cotton, silk 





ue, tan or black 


red braid on the 
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is nothing prettier or more appro- 
priate for the person old or young 
who is slight around the hips than 
is a plain colored skirt with a fig- 
ured blouse or vice versa. It is a 
particularly useful way of making 
a school dress because one skirt 
can be worn with two blouses, giv- 
ing the effect of two dresses. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 1% yards oi 
40-inch material. 

3231—This dress gives the blouse effect 
and is another interesting way of 
utilizing two colors and materials. 
If you have some black satin get 


pretty piece of figured crepe and 
make a new dress by combining 
them. The pattern comes in sizes 


16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 134 
yards of 40-inch figured material with 
2% yards of 40-inch plain material. 








On third day repeat as on second day. If a 
steam pressure canner is used the tins or 
jars need be cooked but 60 minutes at 15 





pounds pressure. 

Other cuts of fresh pork suitable for roast. 
ing may be canned in the same way, 

For Sugar Curing Hams and Bacon.—When 
the meat is cooled, rub each piece with salt 
and allow it to drain overnight. Then pack 
it in a barrel with the hams and the shoulders 
in the bottom, using the strips of bacon to 
fill in between or to put on top. Weigh out 
for each 50 pounds of meat 4 pounds of salt, 
1 pound of brown sugar, and 1 ounce of salt. 
petre. Dissolve all in 2 gallons of water and 
cover the meat with the brine. For summer 
use it will be safest to boil the brine before 
using. In that case it should be thoroughly 
cooled before it is used. For winter curing 
it is not necessary to boil the brine. Bacon 
strips should remain in this brine 4 to 6 weeks; 
hams 6 to 8 weeks. This is a standard recipe 
and has given the best of satisfaction. Hams 
and bacon cured in the spring will keep right 
through the summer after they are smoked, 
The meat will be sweet and palatable if it 
is properly smoked, and the flavor goc 











c— 


| OLD-FASHIONED RECIPES | 





MALL Yellow Tomato Preserves.—Peel the 
S tomatoes by dipping in boiling water, and 

to every pound of them allow a pound of 
granulated sugar. Cover the tomatoes with 
the sugar and set aside overnight. In the 
morning drain off the syrup and boil it, skim- 
ming frequently. Lay the tomatoes in and 
simmer for 20 minutes; then re 
and spread on platters in the suns while 
the syrup boils until thick. Add the juice 
of 3 lemons to 7 pounds of sugar just before 
taking from the fire. Pack the tomatoes in 
jars and fill these to overflowing th 
syrup. Seal immediately. A _ few 
cloves are sometimes added to the 
variety. 

Sweet Green Tomato Pickles.—Slice 
green tomatoes and 2 quarts smal 
ions, sprinkle over them a large ct 
Let them stand overnight. In the 
drain well. Add enough vinegar 
Add 2 pounds sugar, 4 pound musta 
and 2 tablespoons each of allspice a 
cloves, and stick of cinnamon. 
gether until the pickles are tender; p 
jars and seal. 

Mustard Pickle Dressing.—One-hali 





them 








boiling 












pound 
4 





bruised ginger root, % pound mustard, % 
pound salt, pound black pepper, pound 
ground clov 2 tablespoons turme 1 gal- 








lon vin Boil well together for 19 min 
utes Al to cool, put in a stone jar or 
crock a1 keep well covered. Wash, dry, 
and chop all kinds of pickling vegetables and 
add to this cold spiced mixture. It is not 


necessary to put all in on same day. 





THE CONTEST WINNERS _ 


WAFRFECTLY :; on ath 
ERFECTLY splendid were all the 
letters received in the contest, 

I think of moving pictures.” The 








ers we have in this great Southl: 
ours. After much deliberation the first 
prize was awarded to Mrs. G. L. Mathes, 
Panola County, Mississippi, but so eX- 
cellent was the letter of Mrs. Amos 
Frazier, Rappahannock County, Virginia, 
that they awarded her second place and 
to Mrs. Merritt L. Fry, Rogers County, 
Oklahoma, they gave third. Since there 
is only one prize we are sending small 
tokens to Mrs. Frazier and Mrs. Fry. 
Other letters were wonderful also and 
to their writers the judges have given 








honorable mention. 
“What I Think of Moving Pic- 
tures” 


(Prize Letter) 
A OVIES, like many other 
of our modern life, cause 
Young people 
» have 


problems 





N 


and fathers much worry. 
want entertainment and are going t 
it, just as young people of all genera 
tions have wanted it and have had it. 


mothers 


Going to the “show” is one of the most 
popular forms of entertainment 0! the 
young people of today and parents, esPec 
ally. mothers should go often enough 
themselves to learn just what kind © 


pictures are being shown; for moving 
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in the Meat 


Pure, mild salt 
brings it out 
Pies iat. cured meat is sweet 


and full-flavored ... it is deli- 
cious to eat and possesses excel- 
lent keeping qualities. 


To assure the finest cure only pure, 
mild salt should be used —the kind 
that Diamond Crystal has been for 
over fifty years. The snowy-white Dia- 
mond Crystal flakes dissolve quickly 
—-penetrate every fibre of the meat, 
developing the delicious meat flavor 
while it is producing an ideal cure. 


And because Diamond Crystal Salt 
is so pure and mild, it never leaves a 
“too salty” taste. And because it dis- 
solves readily and penetrates thor- 
oughly, every portion of the meat is 
equally well cured. 


There is a Diamond Crystal Salt for 
every farm use —for curing, for table 
and cooking, for canning, for butter 
and cheese making, for live stock. 
Always ask for Diamond Crystal at 
the store where you trade. 


Diamond Crystal Smoked Salt—requir- 
ing no smoke-house to perfectly cure 
meats ——is smoked with pure hickory 
wood. Made both as complete cure — 
sugar, salt petre, etc., having been accu- 
rately blended by us... or you can buy 
pure Diamond 
Crystal Smoked 
Salt and blend the 
necessary ingred- 
ients yourself. 


FREE 


Everyone curing 
meats at home 
should own this 
valuable booklet, 
"How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure 
Pork.” Write to- 
day for your free 
copy. It has help- 
ed thousands pro- 
duce better cured 
meats. 
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Dramonp Crystat SALT Co. 
Dept. 812, St. Clair, Mich. 

Please send me, free, the booklet, ‘““How to 
Butcher Hogs and Cure Pork.” 
Name 
|) ae 





pictures can be entertaining and instruc- 
tive or they can be entertaining and de- 
structive. 

Like a good book, a good picture can 
leave one on the heights and one that is 
not good can have the opposite effect. 
As trashy books ruin one’s taste for good 
books just so will undesirable pictures 
ruin our young people’s taste for many 
of the things which we have been weav- 
ing painstakingly into their lives through 
the years. 

Knowing that the young folks of the 
community were going to go somewhere 
to the movies, and believing their parents 


would prefer that they get that enter- 
tainment where they could have some 


about the kind of pictures they 
would see, the trustees and Smith-Hughes 
teacher of the Pleasant Grove consoli- 
dated school ordered a picture machine 
last year. Since it has been installed 
old and young have enjoyed the pictures 
together because many of them have 
been educational and oe as well as 
entertaining. 


“say so” 


Through the pictures our children have 
learned many things they might other- 
wise never have known anything about. 
They have seen Luther Burbank and his 
beautiful estate in California and how 
he worked in giving the world various 
new plants; they have seen every process 
in the making of one of their favorite 
food products, peanut butter, from the 
planting to the harvesting of the peanuts 
and from the harvested nuts to the filled 
containers ready for the merchants’ 
shelves; they have seen the skyscrapers 
of New York, the statue of Liberty, the 
White House, Mount Vernon, and other 
things which made a greater impression 
and seemed more real in the moving pic- 
tures than in their geography. Those pic- 
tures were equally educational and in- 
teresting to the older ones who have never 
had the opportunity to travel. 
There have been pictures showing 
how more money is made 
and consequently the homes and schools 
are better. 


Some of the pictures have given’ the 
young people some idea of the horrors 
of war, which they should know for 
upon the shoulders of the young rests 
the responsibility of the future of our 
country. 


There is always a good clean comedy 

picture for old and young. 

“A laugh is just like music, 

It freshens up the day, 

It tips the peaks of life with light 

And drives the clouds away. 

The soul grows glad that hears it 

And feels its courage strong; 

A laugh is just like. sunshine 

For cheering folks along.” 


The moving pictures like the cars 
are here to stay and the kind of influence 
they have in the lives of our children is 
largely a matter of what we mothers 
think about them and are willing to do 
about helping to make it possible for the 
young people to see the right kind. 

MRS. G. L. MATHES. 

Panola County, Mississippi. 


Honorable Mention 
North Carolina 


Mrs. R. B. Webster, Robeson; Mrs. B. M. 
Allred, Randolph; Mrs. L. J. Wells, Duplin; 
Mrs. Mittie Long Brown, Davidson; Mrs. A. 


P. Rowe, Wake; Mrs. Custer Ward, 
South Carolina 
Mrs. M. L. Gaffney, Cherokee; Mrs. W. E. 
Sims, Anderson; Mrs. J. M. Brice, York; 
Mrs. W. F. Baker, Sumter. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P "tems ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Watauga. 








Two pat- 


Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
a good selection of embroidery. Send 15 cents 











today for your copy, addressing Fashion De- 





| partment, The Progressive Farmer. 


When teeth are 
glistening white 
EVEN THEN 


4 out of 5 


are Pyorrhea’s victims 


NAWARE of the fact that all 

\ is not well even when teeth 

are gleaming white, 4 out of 5 

after forty and thousands younger 

pay the high penalty for self-neg- 

lect. They sacrifice health to 
Pyorrhea. 

Take this precaution: See your 
dentist twice annually. And start 
using the dentifricethat keeps teeth 
so clean and white and at the same 
time helps to safeguard health 
against this foe. 

Morning and night, every day, 
use Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Without the use of harsh abra- 
Sives, it restores teeth to their nat- 
ural whiteness and protects them 














- FOR 
THE GUMS 




















> 


against acids which cause decay: 

Also, if used regularly and in 
time, it helps to firm gums and 
keep them strong and healthy. 
Pyorrhea seldom attacks healthy 


gums. 


Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use this 
dentifrice regularly and massage 
your gums daily with Forhan’s 
following directions in booklet 
that comes with tube. Teach your 
children this good habit. It will 
protect their precious health in 
the years to come. Two sizes— 
35c and GO0c. 


Formula of R. J.Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS 


HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 












Just what millions of homes have been 

waiting for. 300,000 already sold. Pic- 

ture, Illustrated folder and long lists of 

stations heard by users, free. 

Crystal Radio Co., Wichita, Kansas 
. 

New Sanit 
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Write at once for Free 


ot new es 7 Feather Be Beans ‘Silos. ech 
Suuty wil sorprige pos: vAll. goods” defi 
ato 0 dape” tral Backes paren St on oa “4 write 
Gime ay, et free mple of feathers. 
"AMERICAN FEATHER & PI co. O Today 


Make More Money 
This Easy Way 


A Few Cents Invested in “Dandelion 
Butter Color” Will Put Dollars 
in Your Pocket 





Top prices for your 
butter are possible the 
year ‘round with the 
help of “Dandelion But- 
ter Color.” Put in just 
a half-teaspoonful for 
each gallon of cream 
before churning and out 
comes butter of that 
Golden June Shade. It’s 
purely vegetable, whole- 





some and meets all 
State and National 
Food Laws. All large creameries use 


it to keep their product uniform. It’s 
tasteless and doesn’t color buttermilk. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at all 
drug or grocery stores. Write for 


FREE SAMPLE. Wells and Rich- 


ardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 
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Sor the holu 
5 LB BOX fr $2. 


PREPAID 


Top your holiday nut bowl with these beautiful 

cluster raisins on the stem! 

Pack them in pretty boxes for distinctive Christmas 

gifts! 

Fresh from sunny California vineyards, these deli- 

cious Muscat cluster raisins 1928 crop—are 

delivered direct to you 6 days.after packing! 

Grown in California’s famous raisin valley —cured 

in California sunshine—these raisins are extra 

choice, plump, juicy and sweet. Everybody loves 

them, 

Packed in plain cartons, all the value is in the fruit. 

5-lb. box $2, express (or parcel post) prepaid any- 

where in U.S. Money back if not satisfied. 

Reference, The First National Bank in Fresno, 
cm anil’ tana date aime ean tats aa: tie: aa oan 

CUT THIS OUT AND MAIL 


THE FRANK L, SMITH CO., Dept. B-2 
"637 Olive Avenue, Fresno, Calif, 


Enclosed find $ (check or money order) 
___5-lb box(es) of your choice 
California Muscat cluster raisins to 


for which send 








Name 





Address 
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‘Children in» 
Music 


PARENTS seeking the best 

way to get their children in- 

terested in music, the advice of 

* Mr. C. }. Valentine, Chairman 

of the Music Department of 

Newrown High School, New 
York, should be helpful. 


Me. Valentine says: “After ex- 
perimenting extensively for a 
number of years with every type 
of musical instrument used in 
modern times, 1 have come to 
the conclusion that the har- 
monica is the logical instrument 
with which to begin a musical 


eet 









‘The si { sity of its technic, 
OE , the abso- 





TO ‘TEACHERS, club teaders and 
others interested in fostering musical 
appreciation and performance among 
juveniles, we shall he pleased to send an 
interesting Brochure entitled ‘The 
Harmonica as an Important Factor in 
the Modern Education of Girls and 


Book for the 
"HARMONICA 


Just Read It 
and PLAY / 


TO PLAY a harmonica is the greatest fan in 

» the world. This free book telis you how and 

yeu how. In no time at all, you'll be 

i! geeling off all your favorites —and amazing 
i those who listen to you! 


Use the coupon—or just a penny postcard 
te send for it. There’s no cost of any kind. 
Do it NOW, before. you forget! 


—— _ samp 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 
_ 114 E, 16th St., Dept. 548-L, New York 
ki Please send free Instruction Book 
a NNR con cduhenkeeiank cr uas ne caddae cnaees fi 
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4-H CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS | 


“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 


€& Hands 


DD PO 00S 


S& Heart 








€&$ Health 

















CAN YOU IMAGINE SUGAR FOR YOUR COCOA COMING FROM THE LOCUST BEAN? 


This photo is part of a locust bean, 
weighed when dry nearly an ounce per bean. 


actual size, that 


analyzed 29 per cent sugar and 
There are possibilities in the locust that may 


make it a valuable new staple crop. So interested have scientists become that the Amer- 
ican Genetic Association is offering cash prizes for the best honey locust beans growing in 


the United States or Canada. 


ing, Washington, D. 
and win a nice prize as well. 


| MORE DICTIONARY y SHARKS | 


NCLE P. F.’s nieces and nephews 

know their vowels. They could and 
did think of other words in addition to 
“unquestionably” which contain all the 
vowels. First in was a letter from W. 
F. Taylor, Granville County, North Caro- 
lina, with the word “facetiously.” 


But the nieces refused to be outdone. 
Here came Kathaleen Batchelor, Winston 
County, Alabama, with two words, “an- 
tipetalous” and “annumeration.” W. F.’s 
word is notable for another fact—the 
vowels are arranged in their regular or- 
der. 





| SOUTH CAROLINA 4-H CLUB | 
WINNERS 





J 
HE annual South Cavclina 4-H ban- 
quet was held in Columbia recently 

and on this occasion announcement was 

made of the winners of highesf honors in 

4-H club work. The counties which won 

the highest honors were Newberry, Ker- 

shaw, Georgetown, Richland, and Green- 
ville. The winning club members will all 
receive free trips to the National Club 

Congress at Chicago in December. Brief 

sketches of the winners follow :— 

Miss Janie Epting, Newberry County, for 
best all-round club work; trip given by Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company. Janie’s total score 
ran higher than others because of equally as 
good work as other highest contestants and 
one more year of club work to her credit 
than any other contestant. Her records show 
club work for seven years. Miss Ethel Counts 
is her home demonstration agent. 

Miss Ozella Bradley, of Kershaw County, 
with Miss Alma Burgess as home agent, won 
the privilege of representing 4-H clubsters of 
South Carolina in the National 4-H Health 
Contest. The national contest is sponsored 
by the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. 
This trip to Chicago is made possible by The 
State Company. 

For best yeast bread work throughout the 
year done by Miss Miriam Morris, of George- 
town County, a trip has been awarded by the 
Magic Yeast Company, of Chicago. Miriam 
had met all requirements for the trip, has 
won first place in two state contests, 
been engaged in club work for five 


and has 
years. 
Another trip, made possible by the Home 
Demonstration Egg Shows, was awarded to 
Fred Langford, of Richland County. He has 
completed the most club work in years of 
any member competing, had equally high 
scores on each project, has shown 
more birds and received more prizes for im- 
proved flock than any club member yet en- 
rolled. He continues to improve his flock, 
and the housing, feeding, and care of his 
poultry. He has kept records for each year 
and has received a poultry club diploma. In 
both 1927 and 1928 he entered the State Egg 
Laying Contest, conducted by Miss Juanita 
Neely, extension poultry specialist, with good 
showing. His total profit was $242. Fred’s 
work has been supervised by Miss Eleanor 
Carson, home demonstration agent. 


year’s 


Alvin Hawkins, of Greenville County, was 
announced as having won in the judging of 


a 


The first prize 
parcel post a five- pound sample of beans to 


is $25 and there are eight more prizes. Send 
American Genetic Association, Victor Build- 


You may help to discover an especially valuable strain of the locust 


livestock. He and his county agent were 
awarded trips to the National Club Congress. 
Other counties scoring high for Nat- 
ional Club Congress trips were :— 
Greenwood, for best all-round work sent in 
by Miss Maude Dowtin. 
Anderson, for yeast bread work, Miss Helen 
Evatt. 
Clarendon, for poultry trip, Miss Ethel Lee. 
Newberry, for health trip, Miss Catherine 
Long. 


LIS T EN TO THIS YOUNG ; LADY 


AST week we silanes a letter written 
by Claude Wells, Jr., to Prof. C. L. 
Newman, associate editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Claude’s sister didn't 
intend to let her brother get ahead of her 
—and we'd bet she doesn’t either from 





Ee ae 
LAURA ELIZABETH WELLS 


the way. she writes—so this week we are 
printing Miss Laura Elizabeth’s letter to 
Prof. Newman :— 
Dear Mr. Newman: 

My name is Laura Elizabeth Wells. My 
schoolmates call me Elizabeth. This is my 
first year to be a member of the 4-H club. 
I have a purebred Guernsey calf as my proj- 
ect. I get lots of pleasure out of brushing, 
rubbing, and feeding my calf. I like to think 
I'm going to beat my brother and all of the 
club members winning first prize I like to 
go to the club meetings. Mr. Brown always 
has something interesting to tell us, and gives 
us new ideas of things to do to make our proj- 
ects win first. I enjoyed your visit and I 
hope you will come back next year. 

Your friend, 
ELIZABETH 
Buncombe County, N. C. 


WELLS. 


| - VIRGINIA CLUB NEWS 


LTHOUGH home 
4 work only started in Rockingham 
County on July 1, Miss Mary F. Claytor, 
home demonstration agent, has already 
organized several active clubs. The room 


demonstration 


improvement club recently held a tour of 
inspection, in which not only the members 
but also their parents and friends took 
part. After visiting a number of homes 
where club members had been making 
improvements, the party was entertained 
at tea by Miss Esther Miller. A business 
meeting was held and Mrs. J. A. Garbee, 
publicity chairman of the home demon- 
stration advisory board, awarded prizes 
to the winners in the various contests, 
The winners were as follows: Rooms, 
Katherine and Elizabeth Wampler, first: 
Esther Miller, second; and Mary Lee 
Dovel, third; Curtains, Mildred Garber, 
first; Mary “Lee Dovel, second, and Es- 
ther Miller, third; Refinished furniture, 
Esther Miller, first, Mary Lee Dovel, 
second, and Katherine and _ Elizabeth 
Wampler, third. 

Dairy Club Work Begun in Wash- 
ington County.—S. B. Fenne, county 
agent, recently called a meeting of voca- 
tional agricultural teachers of the county, 
with representatives of the Abingdon Ro- 
tary Club, Chamber of Commerce and 
Fair Association, and the state club agent 
and dairy specialist of V. P. I., to discuss 
plans for starting dairy club work. 


' VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE RE, | 
_IN MORE VIRGINIA SCHOOLS | 


YTOCAT ION AL agricultural 

tion has been inaugurated this fall in 

six new Virginia communities, according 

to Walter S. Newman, supervisor of vo- 

cational training. The instructors and 
schools are as follows 





instruc- 


Ivor, Southampton County, J. A. Bryant. 
Grassy Creek, Grayson County, W. C. LaRue, 
Maywood, Craig County, G. C. Farmer. 
Criglersville, Madison County, R. F. Estes. 
Cleveland-Wallace, Washington County, 0. 
L. Persons. 
Spencer-Penn, 
Keister. 
Recent graduates of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute who have been appointed 
instructors in agriculture are :— 
Buckhorn, Mecklenburg County, W. H. El- 
liott. 
Charlotte, Charlotte County, H.*M. Collins. 
Clintwood, Dickenson County, E. C. Smith. 
Fishersville, Augusta County, H. F. Denny. 
Great Bridge, Norfolk County, M. B. Fussell. 
Mt. Jackson, Shenandoah County, C. E. 
Richards. 
Wicomico Church, Northampton County, H. 
C. Page. 
Windsor, Isle of Wight County, John Bagby. 


Uncle Ab Says 


The fellow who has 
always been honest m 
little things seldom goes 
wrong when a big crook- 
ed deal is put up to 
him. 


| WILLIE WILLIS | 
By R. QUILLEN—Copsright, 1928, | by 


Publishers Syndicate 


L i, 


Henry County, Charles H. 

















I didn't mean to hurt the old pillow. 
Me an’ Pug an’ Blotter-foot was playin’ 
policeman, an’ Pug needed it for a stom 
ach.” 

“I didn’t mean to be impolite before 
company. We had hen for dinner, a I 
just asked Mamma if that was the one 
Papa backed the car over.” 


The Progressive al 
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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT 
yOU GET A BIRD—with XPERT 








THE NATURE LOVERS 


| By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 





ID you see that picture of the old rail 
fence at the bottom of pge 3 last 


| week? 














Back up the good work 
of your dogs with WESTERN 
Xpert shells—the load that 
makes their work count the 
most at the end of each 
day’s shooting. 


WesteRN Xpert is “the shell with a 
million friends. A dependable, 
smokeless, top-quality load for quail 
and rabbit shooting. Try it and 
you'll never shoot anything else. 





When you go out for ducks and geese, 
shoot Super-X. It gives you 15 to 20 
yards greater effective range. Gets 
the high-flyers with few cripples. 
The shot hold together as they travel 
through the air. More pellets reach 
thebird. That's the secretof Super-X 
Short Shot String. 

Write for literature describing Xpert shells 
and the many other exclusive WesTERN am- 


munition developments, including Captain 
Askin’s booklet on Super-X, 


WESTERN C ARTRIDGE 
COMPANY, 1145 Hunter Ave. 
East Alton, III. 
Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J. 


San Francisco, Cal. 












In Old Time Gardens, Alice Earle speaks 
of the old worm, or rail fence, as being 
distinctly American, 
with its zigzag series 
of chestnut rails, its 
stakes of twisted ce- 
dar saplings which 
were sometimes 
“chunked” by moss- 
covered boulders 
just peeping from 
the earth. In the 
North these fences 
are known as “zig- 
zag fences.” In some places they are call- 
ed snake fences. 


CHARLOTTE HILTON 
GREEN 


I hope they have all been “staunchly 
built and true,” for they are passing. 1 
doubt if any are being built now. Yet 
who does not love to see them as he 
tramps or drives through the country? 
These zig-zag fences secure to the nature 
lover and to the wild life an undisputed, 
undisturbed haven of wild land eight or 
ten feet wide, where wild flowers, weeds 
(Liberty Hyde Bailey says there are no 
weeds; they are all flowers out of their 
places), birds, and small animals live their 
lives. 

In later years it has become quite the 
thing to preserve these old worm, or 
snake fences, even on fine country places. 
Planted with clematis, honeysuckle, trum- 
pet vine, wistaria, yellow jessamine, or 
climbing roses, they are very beautiful. 
On a recent trip through the Shenandoah 
we passed a large farm—and this was a 
farm not an estate—which had an old worm 
fence in front, climbing roses rioting and 
sprawling all over the rails. And _ this 
fence extended for a quarter of a mile! It 
was a long “poem of color.”” Many of the 
roses were Cherokees—those great shat- 
tery white roses with hearts of gold. 
(The Cherokee rose, by the way, is our 
only rose named for an Indian, yet it is 
not a native rose, but came from Asia.) 


Let us preserve these old fences, with 
their wealth of flowers, birds and small 
beasts, as part.of the plan to make, (or 
in this case rather to keep,) Dixie a Land 
of Beauty. 





HOW RAISIN GROWERS SOLVE 
A “SURPLUS” PROBLEM _ | 





T IS getting to be a fact that in this 

country the successful farmers are 
found in those sections where codperation 
is known and practiced. Witness this evi- 
dence from The Moultrie (Ga.) Ob- 
server :— 


“The raisin growers of California will pick 
only half of their crop this year. The re- 
mainder will rot on the vines. The growers 
are organized, and they are working their 
heads. Instead of taking the loss from a 
‘crop surplus’ they will let the consumers 
take the loss. They will market only half 
the crop and hold the price up where it is 
profitable. Action of this sort is all that is 
needed to make farming as profitable in this 
country as manufacturing.” 


CoGdperation has made considerable 


headway among Southern cotton produc- | 


ers, but, as is pointed out in The Roan- 
oke (Ala.) Leader, the way is so plain 
it is hard to see why many more do not 
join in the movement. Said its editor :— 


“It is difficult to understand why the peo- 
ple of the South, the cotton growers in par- 
ticular, cannot see their salvation in the co- 
Operative marketing of their one big money 
crop. In the nature of the case it comes 
into their hands practically all at once. But 
also in the nature of the case it must be sold 
at a sacrifice if all is thrown on the market 
as soon as gathered. These two simple state- 
ments of familiar facts ought to be sufficient 
to show that cotton farmers need to pool 
their interests, market their cotton gradually 
through a well financed, well-manned organi- 
zation, drawing part of the price at the time 
the cotton is delivered, and quit glutting the 
market as the present method invariably does. 





This is simply common sense.” 
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She knows 


the secret 


of Good Baking 


Reg President of the Snow King Company is 


a fine cook herself. She knows 


that you 


must have a good baking powder to make cakes 


and biscuits light and fluffy. 


That is why Mrs. Lillard takes such pains to 
see that Snow King Baking Powder is always 


just right. 
cakes—and personally guarantees your 
success with it. 


Try Snow King next time you bake. 
Most every grocer has it .. . for South- 
ern women have been using Snow 
King for over fifty years. 


THE SNOW KING BAKING POWDER Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
**Makers of Good Baking Powder Since 1873” 





She tests it in her own wonderful 


ashy 


NT) 





Snow King comes 
to you fresh. 
Sealed against air 
and mozrsture by 
apatented glazed- 
sealed process. No 
other baking pow- 
der can use it. 

















When the weather be- 
comes disagreeable—damp 
and chilly—when the ther- 
mometer drops to a few 
degrees above or a few de- 
grees below—wear an In- 
dera Figurfit Knit Princess 
Slip. For you can depend 
upon an Indera to keep you 
snug and warm in the cold- 
est kind of weather. 

And keep you warm with- 
out making you uncomfort- 
able. Every Indera has @ 
patented border that pre- 
vents crawling up around 
the hips or bunching be- 
tween the knees. It fits 
snug and smooth under 
your smartest frock. 





THE NEW 
FARQUHAR SAWMILL 


With Quick Acting Feed 
Wide Feed Belt 


The STA-UP_ shoulder 
straps STAY UP — they 
can’t slip off your shoul- 
ders, (Also made with rib- 
bon straps as illustrated.) 

Easy to launder — NO 
IRONING, 

Indera Figurfit Knit 
Princess Slips are made in 
@ wide variety of weights 
and fast colors. For wo- 
men, misses and children. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
Indera and don’t take a 
substitute. Write for FREB 
indera style folder No, 212. 

INDERA MILLS Co., 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 








PECA 


TREES 


BUDDED 


SCHLEY and STUART for sale. 


S. K. SIMON, 


ALBANY, GA. 





New Automatic Geared Set Works 
Quickly Handled Side Operating Dog 


This new line meets every possible demand 
for rapid, economical production of accurately 
sawed lumber. Sizes for tractor or heavier 
power. Log Beam Carriage for long, slender 
logs; Head Block Carriage for standard saw- 
ing. Railroad Ties, etc. 

Write for Sawmill Bulletin. It shows how a 
small investment will bring big returns. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 


Box 619, York, Pa., U.S. A. 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 
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Uncle Hi says— 


, - My idea of a man looking for 
Ss trouble is the fellow who accepts 


imitation repairs for his Oliver plow 
when it is easy to get the genuine.’’ 


Near you is an Oliver dealer who can 
supply your needs for Oliver repairs 
and complete plows. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


Plowmakers for the World 
Richmond, Va. — Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Easiest Way 
to Keep in Style 






































No woman would wear dresses, or 
blouses, or stockings of a color that’s 
decidedly out of style or faded, if ali 
of us knew how easy it is to make 
things fresh, crisp and stylish by the 
quick magic of home tinting or 
dyeing. 


Anybody can tint or dye successful- 
ly with true, fadeless Diamond Dyes. 
Tinting with them is as easy as blu- 
ing, and dyeing takes just a little 
longer. New, stylish colors appear like 
magic, right over the old, faded colors. 
Diamond Dyes never spot, streak or 
tun. They are real dyes, like those 
used when the cloth was made. Insist 
on them and save disappointment. 


My new 64-page, 
“Color Craft,” gives hundreds cf 
money-saving hints for renewing 
clothes and draperies. It’s Free. Write 
for it, now, to Mae Martin, Dept. 
D-133, Diamond Dyes, Burlington, 
Vermont. 


illustrated book, 





Light-time 


in the country 


WHEN it’s as black as the Old 
Harry outside and you have to 
watch every move, it’s flash- 
light time for the modern 
farmer. He has an Eveready 
handy to light his way around. 
He knows there’s always a 
bright beam ready at his fin- 
ger-tip to clear the path, to 
save a bad fall, to find a tool 
—to help out everywhere with 
brighter and SAFER light. 
The flashlight habit’s not only 
a safeguard against fire—it’s a 
common-sense way to have 
helpful light where and when 
you want it. 

Just as the works make the 
watch, the battery makes the 
flashlight. Load any flash- 
light with Eveready Batteries 
and you'll have light you can 
depend on. Those little cells 
carry a powerful load of con- 
centrated daylight. Insist on 
genuine Evereadys when you 
reload your flashlight and 
you'll have light when you 
need it. - 

é Vv. 











Reliable 
Blackleg Vaccines 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form 
Single and Double Vaccine 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


Ask Your Druggist for Prices 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 
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‘If You Would Pass,” the Captain Says, 


“You'll S<Have to Shave’’ 


By FRANCIS FLOOD 
AANA 





MAP of Africa—if it’s a big map— 

will show a dot called Abechir. It’s al- 
most in the exact center of the Dark Con- 
tinent, on the southern edge of the Sahara 
Desert. This forlorn spot in the black 
heart of Africa is not an inviting look- 
ing locus to the average person who has 
never been there—and still less to one 
who _ has. 

But to us Abechir seemed the end of 
the rainbow trail. At least it was the 
peak of the arch, with only the downhill 
slide to the pot of gold at the end. There 
would be a little store at Abechir, our 
first opportunity in 2,000 miles or six 
weeks’ time to buy anything at all except 
long-legged chickens and long-lived eggs. 

The gasoline problem threatened us 
again. We towed one bike behind the 
other whenever it was at all possible and 
finally reached a little grass village called 
Hemmina, only 15 miles from Abechir. 
It was almost dark. We had just enough 
gasoline to run one motorcycle the 15 
miles into town. Jim took that and start- 
ed out, promising to send some gasoline 
back on a native’s head for me or to bring 
it himself on a horse. 

I tried to get a dozen villagers to tow 
my machine on in to Abechir or at least 
until we met the gasoline coming back, 
and argued in the sign language until I 
was almost as black in the face as they. 
I even offered them money, but they were 
afraid of the lions in that lonely land at 
night. In English or French I might have 
convinced them that I wasn’t afraid my- 
self, but it’s hard to lie in signs. They 
towed me to a little round mud hut a 
half mile from the village and suggested 
that I stop there for the night. I had no 
gasoline and I had no choice. 

I sent the curious crowd away with in- 
structions to bring me water, a chicken, 
and some eggs. A few minutes later two 
dusky knaves and a half-dozen boys re- 
turned. The two men were in the uni- 
form of a French soldier; that is one 
wore the trousers and the other the coat. 
They knew a few words of French and 
explained that the chief had sent them to 
guard me during the night and the boys 
to bring the water and chickens and eggs. 


About 3 o’clock Jim came back, bare- 
headed, on a horse. A black carrier was 
supposed to be somewhere behind with 
five gallons of gasoline on his head. The 
moment he arrived we poured the gasoline 





into our tank, gave him the horse to ride 
back, and started off. Since Jim had 
come away from Abechir without his 
cork helmet we had to get back before 
the sun got too high above the horizon. 


At Abechir we found a Greek merchant. 
And a Ford! “Every time you turn up 
a stone in the Sudan you'll find a Greek 
merchant,” promised the French com- 
mandant at Abechir. “But don’t think 
this car means you'll have good roads the 
rest of the way. From El Fasher to El 
Obeid you'll need to be towed. That's 
about 500 miles.” This pessimistic proph- 
ecy was seconded by his two _ lieuten- 


A NATIVE 
AFRICAN 
SNAKE 
CHARMER 
MAKES A 
FACE AT 
ONE OF HIS 
HOODED 
COBRA 
PETS 


ants who had never been over the road 
themselves but who knew all about it just 
as they knew all about the prohibition 
situation in the United States from their 
own imagination. They were all wet. 
After two or three days’ arguing with 
these irreconciliables who would believe 
everything bad about prohibition and noth- 
ing good, Jim and I started out again. 
We made‘over 100 miles the first day to 
Adre, the last French fort. Geneina, the 
first British outpost in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, was only 20 miles away—and that 
reminded us of our passports. Our all- 
inclusive British vise for which we'd paid 
$10 each read, “Good for the United King- 
dom and all British colonies, territories, 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Acts 1-12 


qOR the week, November 11-17, all interested persons are asked to read 


Acts 1-12, 


week :— 

1. Who wrote the Acts of the Apostles, 
and to whom is it addressed? Give an 
account of the ascension of Christ and 
how the disciples prepared for the coming 
of the Holy Spirit. Who was chosen to 
take the place of Judas Iscariot? 

2. Describe the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost. Give an 
outline of Peter’s sermon. What was the 
result? 


3. Give an account of the healing of the 
lame man by Peter and John. Give an 
outline of Peter’s sermon to the people. 

4. Tell of the imprisonment of Peter and 
John, and Peter’s words at the trial. 
Give an account of the prayer and thanks- 
giving of the church. (Chapter 4.) 

5. Tell the story of Ananias 
phira. Tell of the apostles’ 
prisonment and their escape. 
Gamaliel’s advice 


and Sap- 
second im- 

What was 
to the council? 


6. Why did the apostles appoint deacons? 


The following interesting questions will be answered in this 
reading and may be considered as review 


questions at the end of the 


Give an outline ‘of Stephen’s address to 
the council. Tell of Stephen’s death. 


7. What was one of the results of the 
persecution of the church in Jerusalem? 
Tell of Philip’s work in Samaria and his 
baptizing the eunuch near Gaza. How did 
the work of Peter and John affect Simon 
the sorcerer? 


8. Give an account of the conversion of 
Saul, his baptism and his preaching ot 
Christ. Tell of healing Aeneas and raising 
Tabitha from the dead, through Peter. 


9. Who was Cornelius? Why did he 
send for Peter? Describe Peter’s vision, 
and the baptism of Cornelius, with all his 
household. Where were the disciples first 
called Christians? 


10. Give an account of Herod’s persecu- 
tion of the Christians, the death of James, 
and the imprisonment and escape of Peter. 
Tell of Herod’s death. 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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mandates, and _ protectorates, including 
Iraq and Palestine. Not good for the 
Sudan.” If the passport had said nothing 
about the Sudan we’d have taken a chance 
but since it went out of its way to provide 
specifically that the vise was “not good for 
the Sudan”—we could only take a chance 
anyway. 

“They'll probably send you back to 
Lagos and the West Coast where yoy 
started from,” said the captain at Adre 
on the French side of the border. “Yoy 
can fight the desert and jungle and drouth 
and heat all over again.” 

“Never again,” vowed Jim. 

“Or you can stay where you are, here 
in our Sahara,” continued the captain, 
looking out over a valley of desolation 
he called a lake. 

“Not that,” I said. 


“Then you'll just have to slip on over 
the line to Geneina and ask Captain Evans 
to fix you up a passport vise. He can get 
it all right if he wants to.” 

The next day we reached the border and 
British territory again, the Anglo-Egyp- 


tian Sudan. There was only a sandy cara- 
van trail and not an officer or even a 
traveler in sight, but Jim immediately 
crossed over to the left side of the road. 
“Remember the English traffic rules,” he 
warned me. “The right side of the road is 
the left now.”’ We didn’t break any speed 
laws in that deep, soft sand. 

We chugged right up to the house of 
the Resident as soon as we reached Ge- 
neina, and I think our little English mo- 
tors hummed a jolly “Fee fi fo fum” all 
the way to that Englishman. It was a 
real house, too, with even an attempt at 
a hedge and a lawn that only a Briton 
would brave in that desert of desolation 
and drouth. We knocked on the first door 
we'd seen in any house for weeks, and a 
black houseboy, in a neat white gown, a 
neat green turban on his head and a sash 
of the same material corseted about his 
midriff bowed us plump into civilization 
again. 

We showed the captain our passports 
and trembled. The English are sticklers 
for law and regulations and we knew it. 
They will hardly consider a man born if 
there is the slightest irregularity in his 
birth certificate—and our passports were 
absolutely no good at all. 

“Sorry, old beans,” he finally announc- 
ed, “but I cawn’t recognize you from 
these photos in your passports. You're 
smooth shaven in the pictures. You'll 
have to cut off that brush. Boy, bring two 
pitchers of hot water!” 

“He’s got us, Pop,” 
“Shades of Bill Thompson! 
to shave.” 


“He thinks you’re a Red,” I told Jim, 
for my partner’s six weeks’ of untrimmed 
beard was a flaming Bolshevik red. 
had plenty of beard myself, and a long, 
flowing black moustache that looked like 
the spirit of ’96. It was the eighth of 
February and we hadn’t shaved since 
Christmas Eve. The captain was right. 

We shaved. He vised our passports and 
we slept that night between clean white 
sheets. We were ready for the Suda 
tomorrow. 


mourned Jim. 
We've got 
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Y The Light That 
Leaves You Both 
Hands Free 


These new Barney & Berry 
Flashlights are equipped 
with a 2-in-1 hanger —a 
ring combined withahook. 
The hook operates like a 
fountain pen clip and en- 
ables youto hookyour light 
wherever you can’t hang 
it by its ring. 


You can hook it, for in- 
stance, to the hood of your 
automobile where it leaves 
you both hands free to 
work upon the engine. 
You can hook it to your 
belt when hiking. You can 
hook it to a buttonhole or 
pocket. You can hook it— 
but why go on? In camp, 
anywhere outdoors, it’s 
*“convenience multiplied.” 


This 2-in-1 hanger, is only 
one of the unique features 
of Barney & Berry flash- 
light while, for underlying 
quality it’s quite enough 
to know that these fine 
lights are sponsored by 
Barney & Berry. 


You long have known this 
name on ice and roller 
skates and it means just as 
much on a flashlight or a 
flashlight or radio battery. 


cAt your dealer’s 








New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
ICE and ROLLER SKATES * FLASHLIGHTS 
tnd BATTERIES « FISHING TACKLE « TOOLS 
WALDEN CUTLERY 











ATLANTA, GA, 
10 Wt, 500 Lbs, 








OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 





Living Again 
OULD you be willing to live your 
life again? Do you care to pass 


again through the temptations and pit- 
falls of your days? 


I asked this ques- 


tion of two men 
and each answered 
differently. One 


said, “If I could take 
my experience with 
me, I am _ certain 
that I could get 
more out of life.” 

The other said, “I 
would not care to 
retrace my steps, for 
I might be a bigger fool than I have been.” 

In a sense, parents live over their lives 
in their growing children. We try to 
direct their feet into paths which we 
were not wise enough to take when we 
were young. Well does the Bible say, 
“The multitude of years should teach 
wisdom.” 

1am 


There are several things I would want 
to do differently if I were privileged to 
“pass this way again.” 

1. I would try to select better com- 
panions. I see so clearly the waste of 
time and character in frittering away the 
days of youth to so little purpose. A 
great man said, “Do not be unemployed 
nor triflingly employed.” Time killers kill 
their chances of success. The sooner 
young people learn to eliminate worth- 
less chums the better chances they have 
of not becoming bums. 

2. I would develop a keener appetite 
for learning. The boy who learns be- 
comes the man who earns.. Many young 
people waste the price of a fair sized 
library of good books. Mr. Steinmetz, 
the wizard of electricity, considered no 
work too hard, if he might only learn 
something valuable from it. I envy the 
sixteen-year-olds their chance to learn 
and equip their brains with the culture 
and power of knowledge. Blessed are 
the young who hunger and thirst after 
knowledge and are willing to roll up 
their sleeves for. it. 

3. I would try to be a better man. That 
sounds goody-goody, but it is not. The 
most masculine thing on the planet is a 
man who is master of his powers. Charles 
Lindbergh’s hold upon the ideals of boys 
is due to his Christian character as much 
as to his aerial exploits. To fly from 
New York to Paris is a great feat; to 
fly straight through the social tempta- 
tions of an applauding earth is a greater 
trick. It took the strength of temperate 
goodness to do both. 





4. I would connect myself more inti- 
mately with good movements and institu- 
tions and give my strength to them. 

5. IT would become a Christian early 
in life. The churches have faulty pil- 
lars and members, but Christian purity 
is more than an idle dream. 

Those who go straight go farthest, 
and the churches help men to take the 
“bee line.” 

174 


I did not see these things so clearly 
when I was sixteen, but I am dead cer- 
tain of them now. 
















MORE 


and stumps, strangled with a 
drained swamps. 


the help of Hercomite. 


Please send me a free copy 
Farm.” 





HERCOMITE WILL HELP YOU TO MAKE 


MAY an unprofitable farm has been made into a paying 
property by the use of Hercomite. 
No land can work for you properly if it is covered with rocks 


All your land will work for you twenty-four hours a day if you 
give it a chance. Clear it and keep it in healthy condition with 


Sign and mail the coupon printed below and we will send you 
free, a copy of “Hercules Dynamite on the Farm.” This book will 
tell you about the many uses of dynamite on the farm and in the 
orchard. You should have this book— you can’t get it too soon. 

Sign and mail the coupon today. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
935 Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Perce r errr eersereses ee 
Name and Address 


MONEY 


hard subsoil or soggy with un- 


of “Hercules Dynamite on the 
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Turn Idle Acres Into 
Profit and— 





Save Time and Money on Other 
Disking Jobs 


Turn old pasture land, hard baked bottom land, cleared 
wood land, drained swamps, etc., into big producing 
acres with the CLARK CUTAWAY Bush & Bog Plow 
and Harrow. 

For this, sturdy machine, with its extra heavy disks 
easily and quickly breaks up and pulverizes soil that’s 
too tough for the average plow or harrow. 

The CLARK CUTAWAY Bush & Bog Plow and Har- 
row is an investment that pays for itself many times 


over because it makes productive land out of waste land. 
Equipped with Heat treated di®ks of cutlery steel 
forged sharp for better and longer service. For all 
tractors, also 2 and 4 horses. 

Mail the coupon for FREE book, ‘‘The Soil and Its 
Tillage,’’ and catalog fully describing the Bush & Bog 
Plow and Harrow and other Clark Cutaway farm im- 
plements. 


Clar. 


Mail Coupon for Information 
SE eee eee eee eee 
The Cutaway Harrow Company, 
369 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
Send me Free catalog, and FREE book, ‘‘The Soil 
and Its Tillage.’’ 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


| SOTO} IE ic 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
FREIGHT PAID 


STEEL | New Is the time to get 

" e steel roof for your 

| CAN'T BUR buildings. Now while 
prices are lower than ever before, 

GALVANIZED 

LOCK TIGHT 

ROOFING 


COVERS ALL 
NAIL HEADS 

















Make your buildings safe from fire, 
For a steel roof just can’t catch fire, 
Pays back its cost by saving on fire 
insurance. Easy to nail on and adds 
to the locks and value of your place. 

We sell this roofing direct to you 
and you keep in your own pocket 
the profit others would get. Whether 
you buy onelsquare or 1,000 squareg 
you get the same low wholesale 


i experienced care 
penters and property owners have 
saved 50c t 1.00 per square—and 
got better roofing—by buying their 
roofing direct from our Big Roofing 
Factories. 


WRITE FOR | Pirite today, WOW ter 
reig ai rices 
FREE SAMPLES and Big Free Samples 


—see the low freight paid prices and 

the fine quality roofing and see how 

the roofing locks together so all 

nail heads are covered. Add: 
S~ =r 








1 RoOFING BOox | 
1 ’Sent Free 











Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. P. Raleigh, N. C. 


Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From Factory 
Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFING AND 
BUILDING BOOK. 
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The leading breeds of cattle are adv 
the classified and display ads and y 
If you are looking for a sire or 


can be had from most any breede 


dam, 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. 


ertised in our paper. Look through 
ou will find purebred stock offered. 
then our advertisers will be 
Young stock 
.: 
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Any actual farmer interested may 


what National Farm Loan Associ 
be made. 





by township and county of his farm and he will be informed through 





OC ‘ ' " oO} 


FARM LOAN 


COLUMBIA 
SOUTH CAROLINA. nnnnnnnnmungy 


is authorized to make loans on farms in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida, to be paid on the amortization plan. 


THE FEDERAL LAND 
BANK OF COLUMBIA 


OOO Cy | 


write this bank giving the location 


ation his application for loan should 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


DIG-EZY 


This mattock is well named “Dig- 
Ezy.” It cuts fast and digs easy 
in any kind of soil. For taking 
out big weeds, old berry vines and 
breaking up new plant beds it has 
been voted to be without an 
equal. One-blade 3” wide, the 
other 13%”. Fitted with 5 ft. 
selected ash handle. 









!/ 


/ 
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It is a Genuine True Temper 
tool with the Brand Burned 

in the Handle to mark it as 
the best tool of its kind 
that can be made. 















THE AMERICAN / 
FORK & HOE CO. / 
General Offices; } 
Cleveland, Ohio }/ 
Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for a 
over 100 years. ; 
/ 


S 


i 















Branded on 
Q the handle of 


every genuine 


TRUE 
TEMPER, 


tool 





If your dealer has 


Users’ Catalog, 
Free on request. 
Describes over 
400 choice tools 


for every farm fi 


task. 
ee / 


25 
and we will supply 
you direct, post- 
Daid. 
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DIG-EZY MATTOCK 

















Send us $2 and we will send you The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman for five years. 





E66 Prices Higher 
Get More to Sell 


Make your 
hens pay you better 
profits. Help them through 
the molt quickly and start 
them laying by feeding Rust’s 
Egg Producer. Mix Rust’s with 
their food and soon you will have 
cackling, red-comb chickens laying 
more and more eggs. 
13 More Eggs A Day—Same Rations 
Mrs, W. Burton Bowner, Albemarle County, 
-» Wasn’t getting but one or two eggs a day. 
After feeding RUST’S EGG PRODUCER two 
weeks, she reports 13 to 15 eggs a day from 
the same rations. 
Every Hen Laying In Ten Days 
Mrs, Anna M. Harris, Mecklenburg County, Va., 
writes, “I got a 30-cent package of RUST’S 
EGG PRODUCER and I think in ten days every 
hen and pullet I had was laying.” 
Special Introductory Offer—Send 30 cents for a 
large 1-lb. trial package of Rust’s Egg Producer, 
enough for 12 to 15 
hens for ten days. 
Money back if not 
satisfied. Write 
free copy of Rust’s 
Egg Record. 2 
T. W. Wood & Sons Var 
30 S. 14th Street, 
Richmond, 
Virginia 


Oe 
LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
We buy raw skins such as muskrat, coon, 
etc., for our own use. Send for price list. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 


59 Lyell Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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In the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





WE NEED MORE FOUR-FINGER AND FEWER TWO-FINGER HENS 


One-, 


two-, three-, and four-finger designations refer to capacity for production. 


While 


the one-finger hen is producing 50 eggs in discontent the four-finger hen produces 200 eggs 


and announces the arrival of each egg with a song of gladness. 


only two fingers is a cull. 


_ The photos show how these measurements are taken. 
distances between the lay or pubic bones, is being taken. 


Every bird than can go 


At the left the pubic span, or 
The hen is a poor producer. In 


the center the two fingers’ width between the posterior end of the breast and lay bones in- 


dicates another poor producer. 
producing hen. 
a dozen months. 





/ SOUTH CAROLINA HENS FIN- | 
| ISH EGG RACE 


ee f 





HE results as a whole this year in 

the second South Carolina 4-H Egg 
Laying Contest have been very grati- 
fying, and the contest has demonstrated 
very forcibly that the average flock on 
the farm in South Carolina can more 
than treble the state average of 33.8 
eggs per hen, if properly fed, housed, 
and managed. 


Highest pen in the contest was a 
White Leghorn pen belonging to Nellie 
Grant, Rock Hill, S$. C., R. F. D. These 
five hens laid in 11 months 1,078 eggs, 
and were held over at the end of the 
contest to finish out their full year. 

Highest individual hen in the contest 
was Rhode Island Red hen No. 11-5 
owned by Marguerite McCown, Ander- 
son, S. C., R. F. D. This hen has an 11- 
months’ record of 250 eggs, and was kept 
to finish the year. 


The 4-H egg laying demonstration is 
made possible by Dr. D. B. Johnson, 
president of Winthrop College, who pro- 
vides the houses and means for conduct- 
ing the contest. Miss Juanita Neely, ex- 
tension poultry specialist, has supervis- 
ion of the contest, while the superintend- 
ent of the Winthrop poultry plant has 
direct charge of the management. The 
contest runs 11 months and is open only 
to 4-H club members of South Carolina. 
As far as records show, it is the only 
contest of its kind in the United States. 

JUANITA NEELY. 





| HONEST POULTRY HONESTLY | 
| ADVERTISED SELLS READILY | 


OME years ago I began the growing 

of purebred poultry. Seeing the nec- 
essity of advertising my birds well in 
advance, I knew that I could not adver- 
tise and sell honest birds unless I had 
them without getting into trouble. Af- 
ter a search of three months I found 
what I wanted in New Jersey at a cost 
of $1 each for day-old baby chicks, the 
parents of which came out of Madison 
Square Garden, New York, with first 
prize. I bought 150 of these chicks be- 
lieving I was about half way ready for 
the lunatic asylum, judging by my neigh- 
bors’ actions. 





My chicks were perfect and, best of all, 
they had the backing and I could prove 
it. That is all I have ever asked for to 
sell anything. I got out some neat cir- 
culars for these chicks and stepped down 
real hard on their good qualities. This 
done, I advertised them in several good 
farm papers and never had half enough 
to go around at prices ranging from $5 
to $25 each. 


The photo at the right shows the operator examining a high 
She is a four-finger hen, the kind that lays 10, 15 or more dozen eggs in 


I have shipped birds into nearly every 
state in the Union and have never been 
called upon to make but one adjustment, 
that of a man who kept his bird four 
months before he laid in his complaint. 
He got his $10 promptly. My plan is to 
get stock so good you simply can’t lie 
about them. Of recent years I find pho- 
tographs help wonderfully in_ selling 
birds. Cc. C; CONGER, fr. 





' LONGER WORKING DAYS FOR | 
| HENS INCREASE EGG PROFITS) 





ONGER working days for hens, es- 

pecially in the fall and winter 
months when eggs are highest in price, 
have been found by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to be a ready 
means of securing more profit from the 
farm flock. Egg prices follow a well- 
defined curve, being lowest in April and 


gradually increasing through July and 
August. They show a more marked in- 


crease in September and finally reach the 
peak price in November or early De- 
cember. 

During the fall and winter months the 
shorter days so limit the feeding time 
of the average farm flock that egg pro- 
duction declines. On the department’s 
experimental poultry farm at Beltsville, 
Md., electric lights are used to lengthen 
the days. They are usually started about 
the first of October and continued until 
the middle of March. A White Leghorn 
pullet last year laid 310 eggs, working 
throughout the fall and winter by the aid 
of electric lights to get sufficient feed for 
her production. 


In two years’ tests in which lights 
were used at Beltsville from about No- 
vember 1 to March 20 the production of 
a pen of 50 pullets ‘was increased the 
first year by 50.2 dozen eggs, the value 
of. which was $27.96 greater than the 
production of 50 pullets working without 
lights. In the second year another pen 
of 50 pullets working under similar con- 
ditions produced 60.6 dozen eggs more 
than a pen of 50 pullets in an unlighted 
pen. The value of the increase was 
$34.42, One 75-watt light was used for 
each pen an average of 2% hours daily 
for 140 days. 


An average length of day of 12 to 13 
hours gives the best results, according to 
the department. Longer light periods 
force the hens too much. Morning lights 
are the easiest and most practical because 
they can be turned on automatically and 
no dimming is required as in the case of 
evening lighting. The use of lights does 
not pay, however, unless the best atten- 
tion is also given to feeding, management, 
and housing of the flock. Grain should 
be put in the house after the pullets 
have gone to roost so as to be available 
for their early morning feed. 
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Its Uniform Fineness 
INSURES 
Dependable Results 


AMERICAN 
LIMESTONE CO. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Write Us for Literature 
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ROSSMETAL | LO 
galvanized 


A Silo of lifetime satisfaction. No shrinkage or 
swelling. Can be increased in height. No freeze 
troubles. Easily erected. Storm and fire-proof. 
Write today for valuable booklet Users’ Own 
Words written by 250 owners. 


Easy terms— Buy now, pay later 
Money-making proposition for agents 


ROSS {= CO., Springfield, Ohio 
(Established 1850) 467 Warder St. 


Check items you want, we will send illustrated 
folders and full information. Mail today. 
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3 PINEHURST BERKSHIR 

> 

Our ‘‘dependable Berkshires’’ will satisfy your de- 
sire for better and more profitable hogs. Our herd 
of 41 sows are now raising 300 pigs; a visit to the 
farm will convince you of the superiority of Berk- 
shires. Bred gilts, boars, and pigs for sale. 


PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner. T. G. Ragsdale, Manager. 


RED POLL CA MILK BREED 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly ou 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers 
milk and butterfat. peyNoLDs-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route f, Advanee. North Carolina. 
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White Leghorn Eggs, Ete. 
Big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 


egg males. Egg bred 29 years, Winners 


by 200 to 300 ore 


egg contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price 
tin free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels- low pr 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids. M 


OUR GU DOES NOT COVER 


REAL ESTATE AD 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHO 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND 
FORE PURCHASING. 
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WANTED once! 


More Young and Middle-Aged 





Men; Farmers, Planters, Etc. 





experience needed. 


secure the most 


DEPT. K-41 PGF 


——_ 
to help introduce and retail Rawleigh’s 
Good Health Products. ) \ 
try. Wonderful opportunity. Nothing 
new—no experimenting. — c 
since 1889. 170 necessities needed daily 
in every home. Annual sales over 35 
million packages. Largest Company—over 
15 million dollars capital. Quick service 
from 10 great factories and branches— 
one near you. Practically no capital, no 


Town and coun- 


On the market 


Quick, easy sales, re- 


peat every 30-60 days. 
from start. McTeer, So. Car., sold $211.75; 
Jarrett, Va., $118.50; Beverly, Ala., $103 
first week. Profits increase monthly. Kitts, 
Tenn., cleared $6,000 last year; Honey- 
Lcutt, Va., $5,200; Sasser, N. Car., $4,700. 
Thousands make more than they ever 
could before. You should do as well. 
Simply follow the same old time-tested 
Rawleigh Methods which have given con- 
sumers best values and satisfaction for 40 
years. We supply everything—products, 
outfit, sales and service methods which 


Big pay right 


business everywhere. 


Steady year round—no lay-off—no boss— 
you are sole owner and manager. Write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


THE LARGEST INDUSTRY 
OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 




















Trappers 
This Fur Book FREE 


Are you ready for 
the Big Fur Sea- 
son just ahead? 
Funsten Catalog 
of Trapping Su 
plies will help 
you make this 
your biggest fur 
year. Provides 
everything you 
ne at money 
saving prices. 
Tellsallyou want 
to know. Write 
for this reliable 
catalog if you 
intend to trap 
this winter. 


Send your name and address for Funsten 
Complete Free Trappers’ Service including 
Funsten Catalog of Trapping Supplies. 

pare now for big money this winter. 


FUNSTEN FOUKE FUR CO. 


320 Funsten Building, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 















__IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 
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HILL BROS. FUR 
308 Hill 

Send me FREE Price 

Supply Catalog, ete. 


Name. 


and want to save big money | Triamrh Traps 
on your Supplies, write to- 
day for Price Lists, Tra 
Guide, How to Gra 


» Supply cate FR E F 
» Game t 
etc-All will be sent p Add Fo | 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


co. 
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dg. 
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$1.12 Per Doz. 


e 
tT 


+» St. Louis, Mo. 
Trapper’s Guide, 


















Town 
State. 
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ORE YOU BUY A ROD OF FENCING 
teel Posts, Barb Wire, Metal or Ready 


Pipeless Furn 








UNALLOYED 


He—“There goes a happy couple.” 
She—“When do they expect to be married?” 
He—“‘They don’t.” 


THE JOKE WAS ON THEM 
Ex-Senator Chauncey M. Depew in his 
new volume of reminiscences gives one of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s favorite stories as fol- 
lows :— 


While Roosevelt was on the ranch the 
neighbors had caught a horse thief and 
hung him. They soon discovered that they 
had made a mistake and hung the wrong 
man. The most diplomatic among the ranch- 
ers was selected to take the body home and 
break the news gently to his wife. The cow- 


boy. ambassador asked the wife: “Are you 
THE WHE GE oc: ?” She aswered “Yes.” 
“Well,” said the ambassador, “you are mis- 


taken. You are his widow. I have his body 
in the wagon. You need not feel bad about 
it, because we hung him thinking he was the 
horse thief. We soon after found that he 
was innocent. The joke is on us.” 


CAUTION 

Barefooted, he sat on the steps of his tum- 
ble-down shack, smoking a corncob pipe. 

A stranger stopped for a drink of water. 
Wishing to be agreeable, he said: ‘‘How is 
your cotton coming on?” 

“Ain’t got none.” 

“Didn’t you plant any?’*asked the strang- 
er. 

“Nope, ’fraid o’ boll weevils.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, “how is your 
corn?” 

“Didn’t plant none; ’fraid there wan’t goin’ 
to be no rain.” 

The stranger was abashed, but cheerful 
still. “Well, how are your potatoes?” he 
asked. 

“Ain’t got none; scairt o’ potato bugs.” 

“Well, what did you plant?” said the 
stranger. 

“Nothin’. I just played safe.” 


MUST HAVE MEANT JANUARY 

A merchant in a Wisconsin town who had a 
Swedish clerk sent him out to do some col- 
lecting. When he returned from an unsuc- 
cessful trip he reported: 

“Yim Yonson say he vill pay ven he sell 
his hogs. Yim Olson he vill pay ven he sell 
his wheat and Bill Pack say he vill pay in 
Yanuary.” 

“Well,” said the boss, “that’s the first time 
Bill ever set a date to pay. Did he really say 
he would pay in January?” 

“Vell, Aye tank so,” said the clerk. “He 
said it bane cold day ven you get that money. 
Aye tank that bane in Yanuary.” 





By IP. ALLEY. Copyright, 1928, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
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| SomE FoLKs SELECTS 
WHUT DEY GwWINE EAT 
FUM PAT BILL , BUT 
I sELECTS (T FOM 
MAH PocKkET-Book!! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Some dem folks wants me to testify 
fuh dat nigguh’s character, but he ain’ 
got no. character!! 
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New York’s Foremost Mail Order House 


For your protection, we have prepared special 
free shipping tags. All fur shipments must bear ¥} 
these tags. \ 
Fill out coupon below for a supply of tags and mail it today. \& 



















Send Your 


RAW FURS 


The Charles William Stores Inc. 



































A New FREE Service 


We will sell your raw furs in New 
York, America’s largest market. 
We guarantee not only honest 
grading and prompt payment, but 













prices. ; 
This serviceis absolutely free. We believe ¥ 






For full details and shippinginstructions write 
for our free “Outdoor Man’s Bargain Book.” 



















The Charles William Stores, Inc. 
11 Stores Building, New York City 


Please send me at once a supply of free shipping tags for raw furs. 


Name 














a 


428/ Address 


/ Charles William Store 





NEW YORK CITY Inc. 





/ Tune in on our Radio “Trappers’ Hour,” Station WGY, Schenectady; every 
fi Thursday evening from 6:30 to 7:00; Eastern Standard Time. 








YOU CAN. depend on getting a square deal when you order 












from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 











AKE MONEY 


cou obarrettizeor BOUTS] V9 | $1.0 Worth of Records FREE 


—the fastest, easiest op- 


Homesrhend power. Saar CM WDC LS 


te: 





1113 29th St. Centerville, fowa 











380 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Simply wonderful! The limit 
of value fiving! Just think! 
AGENUINE DAVIS PHON- 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low as 


$4) A MONTH 
ecide 


you d 
to buy. Magnificent i 





rite Quick for Agent’s Off. 
= Big profits with easy work for you 
in my new special agent’s offer. 
° Also get my new big catalog—free. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 





{instruments in quartered oak 
ay - ‘Aniah 








We will send a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 


ff satisfactory, costs $2.50. 


Strop FREE. STERLING CO. WNR-14 ALTIMORE, MD. 











y piano d 
cases,equipped with th i 
worm gear motors,rich tonec i 
machines — at less than half ; 
the standard prices—and $10 
worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 
Just a postal with your name 
and ad s. Only a limited 








not. costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 





Send us $2 and we will send you The Progres- 


sive Farmer and Fa 


number of machines shippe’ 
on this extra-liberal offer. 
tter act quickly. is 
a life-time opportunity. \ 
DAVIS PHONOGRAPH } 
Dept. 48X 166 KOKOMO, i 


rm Woman for five years. 
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A New Pa 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS-LOOK FOR THE CROWN TRADE MARK 











































ir Free if they Shrink 


5 UNION MADE 
URABLE - COMFORTABLE - ECONO 









MICAL 











by THE CROWN OVERALL MFG. CO.. Cinti.,O. 
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Classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 






























This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 

Carolina, Carolina, and Virginia, It will pay many adver- including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 

‘ 
! Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
P Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 ) owe a ee a 8c a word $8.50 per inch 
State plainly Mississippi Valley. 100,000 Miss., La., Ark.. W. Tenn. 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama . 100,000 Ga., ‘Ala ey ee 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
wish to use. Kentucky -Tennessee 47,500 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER ee ee ee eee 120,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 6c a word 6.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All five editions. 487,500 Whole South ........... 27¢ a word 27.50 per inch 
Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 














in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


For Sale.—Good Virginia and Maryland farms at 
reasonable prices. Twenty per cent (20%) cash; balance 
long time loan at low interest rate. Write C. R. Titlow, 
Secretary, Federal Land Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


ALABAMA 








Address Classified hivwdeles Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 





CABBAGE—COLLAKD—ONION STRAWBERRY 


* Your ad set in larger type is more dis. 
N.c tinctive and attractive, Note rates per 
° ° inch in table. 





PECAN TREES 











c abbage plants, all leading varieties: 300, 75c; 500, 
1.5 


Oakdale Farm, Franklin, Va 


Strawberry Plants.—Ozark, Klondyke, Excelsior, 
1,000, 





posipaia, Satisfaction guaranteed. ;. &. Sinch, Nawien. x < 


bank, Aroma, Laay Thompson: 1,000, $3; prepaid. 








Frostproof Cabbage plants now ready. 300, 75c; 


$1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 1,000, $1; expressed. Gawthon Plant Co., Alma, 
Va. — 


Councill, Franklin, 


Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondykes, Aromas; 
young plants, inspected, moss packed, $1.50 thousand. 
rk, 








For Sale.—240 acre dairy, poultry and hog farm; 
well stocked; close to large town. George Spahos, 
Girard, Ala. 


Set our fine Cabbage plants now for early spring 
heading. 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; delivered. 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


rival guaranteed. Improved Klondyke, Missionary, 
celsior, Lady Thompson: 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 








GEORGIA 
For Sale.—1,600 acre farm, located on paved “high- 
way 22 miles south of Macon. Sargain price. J. W. 
Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 
MISSOURI 


Millions nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda On- 5,960, $12.50; f.o.b. here. Mastodon, Everbearing, have 
ion plants. $1, 1,000, f.o.b, or $1.50 ; 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


1,000, stpaid. berries 8 months in the year: 25, $1.25; 50, $2 
Postparc- $3; postpaid. 250, $4.50; 500, $8.50; 1,000, $16.5 





Marks Plant Farm, Buies Creek, N. 


Strawberry Plants.—We produce the very best; qual- 
ity guaranteed; forty-nirtr reor in business. Safe ar- 





of 250 up, express collect. Beautiful catalog in colors 

Millions Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants now free, send for copy today. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, 

ae g to set. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $6; post- Judsonia, Ark. 
Cc. 








80 well improved Valley; close in; healthy; no darkies 
or mosquitoes. Arthurs, Mountain View, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


For Sale.—Two fine tobacco farms within sight of of 
town. W. A. Kime, Owner, Liberty, N. C 


For Sale.—300 acre farm; grow tobacco, cotton, grain; 
good buildings; 2,500, Cc, J. Strickland, Corinth, 
North Carolina. 


For $14,000 will sell the Ex-Governor Russell farm, 
two miles from Wilmington on Wilmington-Charlotte 
highway; % mile river front, containing 265 acres, 75 
cleared, 10-room house, good barn. For particulars 
write Owner, R. FE. Williams, Wilmington, N. ©. 


A tenant is wanted for Bay Field farm, 1% miles 
from Southport, N, C. Thirty acres of cleared ‘and in 
a high state of cultivation. On hard surface road; 
standard state high school; school truck service; rail- 
road depot within 300 yards; complete equipment of 
farm machinery and necess: buildings. Prospective 
tenant must have his own team and be experienced in 
raising truck and tobacco. No others need apply. Ad- 
dress J. Berg, Southport, N. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
For Sale.—100 farms, $4 per acre up; long terms. 
a. Allen _Banks, Greenwood, 8S. C. 
VIRGINIA 


Non-resident owner sacrificing Virginia farm. Box 6, 
Port Huron, Mich. 























= 
< 

















20 acre vineyard and packing house; 10 acre tract 
with dwelling. N. M. Kistler, Emporia, Va. 





Virginia farm catalogue free. Write for new pictorial 
copy. Kiah T. Ford & Company, Ly nehburg, Va. 

For Rent.—Small farm, good land, near state hig h- 
way and graded school. J. W. Jenkins, Powhatan, Va. 





We invite you to come to the Valley of Virginia, 
Rockbridge County, and locate where land is reason- 
able. We have a most excellent climate, good schools 
and churches. Fine roads, two national highways, 
from north to south and from east to west. We have a 
market here for everything produced on the farm. Our 
farmers are not confined to any one crop; wheat, corn, 
tobacco, oats, barley and hay. This is in the blue- 
grass region and the finest of cattle, sheep and_ hogs 
are raised here. This is a great poultry section. 
Dairying is a big feature in this county, We have 
bluegrass pasture nine months in the year. Write and 
tell us what you want or come to see us. We are 
confident we can show you homes that will please and 
at reasonable prices. R. B. Moses, Lexington, Va. 














Peach and Apple Trees, $5 per 100 and up. Fruits, 
ornamental trees, vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Early Jersey Cabbage plants, $1 per 1,000. A. B. 
Clegg, Moncure, N. C, 


Frostproof plants: $1.50, 1,000, postpaid. G. W. 
Murray, Claremont, N. C. 


Fancy. selected Cabbage plants | “expressed : ~ $1.25, 
1,000. BR. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. 


Cabbage plants: 300, 50c; 500,_ ar 1,000, $1.25: 
postpaid. J. H. Scott, Franklin, Va. 


Early spring heading Cabbage plants: $1.40, 1,000; 
postpaid. O. D. Murray, Catawba, N. C. 























Cabbage, Collard and Bermuda Onion plants: 500, 
50c; 1, 000, 95c. Plant Exchange, Valdosta, Ga, 


Frostproof. “Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.50; 
postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Claremont, Cc, 





Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, 
$1.40; postpaid. Harry Murray, Newton, 

Frostproof Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, T5c; 1,000, 
$1.40; postpaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 





ce: 1,000, 








Nice frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 500, 
75c; postpaid. Miss Ruby Dellinger, Claremont, Mm C. 
Guaranteed frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 
75c; postpaid. Craig Dellinger, Claremont, N. C. 





Plants. - Sat hae and Collard: $1, 1,000. Bermuda 
Onion plants: $1, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, 
Georgia. 


C.0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
plants: $1, 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, Wakefields, now ready. 
Express: $1.25, 1,000. Money Saving Plant Co., 
Franklin, Va 

Cabbage plants, leading varieties, $1 thousand, post- 
paid, Satisfaction guaranteed. Union Plant Farm, 
Franklin, _Va. 











SPECIAL ON HIGH GRADE PLANTS 
Cabbage’ and Collards, 75c per 1,000; 5,000 
or more, 65c. 


STAR PLANT CO., CARRSVILLE, VA. 


Extra large Cabbage plants, postpaid: 250, 6! 500, 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed. M. H. Adams, Pisgah, 
North Carolina. 

Extra large Cabbage and Collard plants postpaid: 
250, 65c; 500, e.. Satisfaction guaranteed, Plant 
Farm, Pisgah, N. 

Millions hardy Subens plants, choice varieties: 
$1.25, 1,000; prepaid, quick delivery. Maple Grove 
Farms, Franklin, Va. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants; Charleston and Jersey: 
delivered; 500, 75c; thousand $1.50. Write RB. L. 
Watts, Pageland, 8. C. 




















Seaman Cabbage plants; Wakefields, nice and fine: NURSERY STOCK 
, T5ce; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. Express $1.20, 
Quick shipment. Franklin Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


man, Nottoway, Va 





Special.—Frostproof Cabbage plants: 300, 50c; 500, Fruit 


5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.5 
Franklin, Va. 


Raspberries, _ Dewberries, ~ Strawberries. ie Black- 





1,000 1.25; poppet. Expressed: $1 thousand; 


Concord N' y, Dept. 25, C . 
Farmers Supply Company, eticord | Nureety, “Deve Concord. Ga 


and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 








Spring heading Early sere? and Charleston yas 


kinds. Gladahlia Farms, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Evergreen Trees: 10 8-12 inch at $2. Catalogue 














50c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 5,000, $6; Plant Pecan Trees.—Several thousand fine trees 
i, 600, $11: express. Write E. Morris & Son, Maxton, half price. Cloverdale Farm Nursery, Sandersville, 
North Carolina. Georgia. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants 250 postpaid 50c; 500 Fruit Trees,- Peache8’, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
postpaid 75c; extra large size, 5e 100 extra. Name ries, Grapes, Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
variety. Satisfaction guaranteed, not promises. R. O. Cleveland, Tenn. 

Parks, P isgah, N. Cc. 





shipments, good plants guaranteed or money refunded. 
J. 


Selling out 15,000 choice Pecan Trees; 40% discount. 
Frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; Special price: 75 cents, 8-10 foot trees. Write W. C. 
postpaid. Expressed collect, $1 thousand. Prompt Jones, Cairo, Ga. 





Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 





Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties. Large, 


Onion plants, $1. Collards $1. 
shipment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 








field grown, well rooted: 75c, 1,000. 3ermuda 
Absolutely prompt 








Frostproof Cabbage plants. Ww 
Head, 
$3.75, postage collect. Good plants and prompt service 
guaranteed. True Plant Company, Florala, Ala. 











kefield and Early All Arkansas. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 


Apple and Peach Trees, 5e_ and up. Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 
mentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 





90c per thousand; 500, 60c; 20c hundred. 5,000, 
income for 





with order. J. J. Lindsay, Rocky Mount, N. 


millions big stocky Cabbage plants: not trash. ton, Miss. 


Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have an 
life. Early bearing trees; heavy yields. 
Send for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 





earliest and ws ae Prompt shipment, 
count. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; delivered. Cash _ 
: or : BUDDED PECAN TREES 





Fall Cabbage plants for early spring Cabbage: 160, 
1 


Pasek. East Virginia Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 5,000 and over: 
1,000. Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat 





Frostproof Cabbage and Collard Plants. — Special 
prices for November-December only: 1,000, 70c; 10,- 
$ 


for details. 


HARLANS FARMS NURSERY, INC. 
Lockhart, Ala. 


$6.50; 50,000, $30. Cash. Prompt shipments, 
plants or money back. Wholesale Plant Com- 
Waycross, Ga. 





C.0.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onions th at wet ey 
1,¢ ‘s 


1,000, S100, Special terms to d eal 

Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Lucedale, Miss. Conway, S. 
Millions of frostproof Cabbage, Collard and Onions, 

grown from seed that 


Standard varieties; shipment in season. 
Fine root system, moderate prices. Long 
term credit allowed to land owners. Write 





crops. “Satisfaction, not excuses. 





Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet; evergreen, bushy, 

5,000, $4.5 Prepaid: 100, 30c; 250, 50c; 500, 85e; One year $2; two years (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 

Interstate delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Cc. 





Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. 
will produce sure crops. Satis- Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental 
faction assured, Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors 
Prepaid: 200, 45c; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50. Thomas-_ free, Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Lucedale, Miss. Tenn. 





Winter heading Cabbage, Georgia Collards and Ber- 
muda Onion plants. Early and late varieties. By 
parcel post prepaic ,000, ° 
collect : 5,000, $5; 10,000, $9; 20,000, $17. Order 


n 
Tifton, ja, 





500 for $1.10; Express 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Coleman Piant Farms, 


Valdesian Nurseries, Bostic, N. 





Prices Slaughtered.—Owing to depression in business 
generally, we ‘have issued a Cut Price List, good only 
while surplus lasts. Ask for copy today and mail your 
order right in. Specialties: Japanese Flowering Cher- 
ries, Chinese Magnolias and Red Flowering Dogwood. 

Cc. 





- STRAWBERRY 





Plant Shrubs Now.—Beautify your home and 


Everbearing Strawberry: 100, $1; 1,000, $4. Klon- hance its value with hardy Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines, 
Evergreen Shade Trees; also Fruits, Berries, etc. Now is the 


1,000, $3. Cabbage: 1,000, $1.25. 





Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. time to plant. We have large selection of varieties 
suited to this climate and sell you direct at lowest 
Strawberry plants now ready for fall delivery. Lead- prices. No agents’ commissions. Half a century i 


ing Southern varieties at reasonable prices direct to business assures your satisfaction. New catalog 
growers. Catalog free. Townsend’s Nurseries, Salis- ready. Write today for your free copy. J. B. Watkins 


Maryland. & Bro., Midlothian, Va. 























WANTED 
1000 
PULLETS 


One of our subscribers recently wrote 
us saying that he was in the market 
for about 1,000 pullets. As he request- 
ed, we supplied him with the names of 
several poultry advertisers whom we 
thought could fill his needs. There are 
many other readers who will want to 
buy new foundation stock, pullets and 
cockerels for the coming season. 





The Progressive Farmer readers are becoming more interested in poultry each year 
and the fact that more poultry advertisers use our columns than any other Southern 
farm paper is because they find our paper reaches the liveliest prospects. Do not 
wait too late to start your advertising but if you have surplus stock om hand now, 
tell our 500,000 readers about it through either a display or classified advertisement. 


Our paper is published in five sections, each covering a different group of states. 
Let us tell you more about this market and quote you our low rates for advertising 
in the different editions. 


The Progressive Farmer & Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N.C. Memphis, Tenn, Louisville, Ky. Dallas, Texas 




















3udded Papershell Stuart Pecan Trees, under con- 
stant care Clemson College expert. Our grove of 5,000 
trees is probably the largest in the state. We have to 
offer for immediate acceptance some 6-foot trees at 
following prices: 6 trees for $5, f.o.b. Lena C.: 15 
trees for $10, f.o.b. Lena, S. C.; 50 trees for $30, f.o, 
Lena, S. C.; 100 trees for $50, f.o.b. Lena, S. @ 
Sample nuts from this year’s crop on request. Boll 
weevils don’t eat pecans. Take care of 100 trees for 
10 years and they will take care of you the rest of 
your life. Please send settlement with order. Refer- 
ences if desired. Address T. O. Lawton, Box 926, 
Greenville, 8S. ; 


POPP ee ilies NNN wor 
LIS LIS ~ 

















Plant Growers!—Before buying Cabbage. Tomato 
Collard or Pepper seeds, get our samples and wholesale 














prices and save money. Wholesale Plant and Seed 
Company, Waycross, Ga. 
ee! BEANS aa 
Wilson Soybeans, $1.90 bushel; Virginia Soybeans, 
$2 bushel; bags extra. Recleaned, new crop. Joseph 
E. Holland, Milford, Delaware. 
CLOVER 





Scarified Sweet Clover, white or yellow, $4.50 bushel. 
Either unhulled, $4 bushel of 60 pounds. George 
3owman, Concordia, Kansas. 


COTTON 


John A. Peddy & = growers of Half and Half 
cotton. end son 


Heavy Fruiter, 3 “bales an acre; earliest cotton; 40 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia, Ga, 























Piedmont Cleveland. —Record, 30 bales on 10 acres; 
700 bales on 600 acres 19: Big boll, 45 per cent 
lint. Write for reduced prices and free bushel offer. 
Give names of ten farmers. Piedmont Farms, Dan- 
ielsville, Ga. 








Marett’s Pedigreed Cotton Seed.—15-16 inch staple 
to 1 1-16 inch full, depending on varieties and strains. 
Early, prolific, unexcelled in South. Backed up by ten 
years of plant breeding. This section has had fine 
open fall for gathering. Excellent quality seed. Write 
for catalog and prices. Marett Farm & Seed Com- 
pany, Westminster, S. 


LESPEDEZA 


New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write 
B. A. Price, Ethel, La. 


POTATOES 


High Grade Seed Potatoes.—Russets, Carman, Walter 
Raleigh, Green Mountain, Gold Coin, Cobblers and 
sanner. Pure stock. Cheap this fall. Write Key- 
stone Potato Farms, Richfield, Pa. 


VETCH 


Hairy Vetch, $10 hundred. Yellow Melilotus, $8.50. 
Black Medic, White, other Clovers, Grasses. Booklet. 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


WHEAT 


Beardless Fulcaster and Leaps Prolific seed Wheat. 
Grown from certified seed; $2 bushel in new bags on 
cars Elkin, N. C. Cash with order. Highlands Or- 
chards, Elkin, N. C. 


~ Pron pwwew POD 
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POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Chicks.—Order fall chicks now. Get prices delivered. 
Garber Hatchery, Box 98, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 
$7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans 


State certified Huski-hatched fall and winter “chicks; 
Barred Rocks and Reds. Get in on the high brel 
market. Huski-hatched Chick Farms, Box P., 
Solon, Va. 


ne 

Chicks.—Finest quality; lowest prices. Before buy- 
ing get our prices. C.o.d, if desired. Pullets, hens, 
cocks, ae ig All breeds. Capital Poultry Farms, 
Columbia, S. 


3arred 4 Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons, 
White Rocks: 100, $11; blood tested $12.50; heavy 
mixed $9.50. Prepaid, live delivery. Winter_ship- 
ments in brooder boxes, no chilling. Ozark Farms 
Westphalia, Mo. 

Kwaliteed Blood Tested Rocks, Reds, Leghorns.— 
Bred for color, egg production, and blood tested four 
years for bacillary white diarrhea by Virginia State 
Department of Agriculture. All chicks shipped undet 
state label. Catadpg and price list free. Order early, 
so we can supply your wants. Harrisonburg Hatchery, 
Inc., Box 200, Harrisonburg, Va. 


~ BRAHMAS ___ 


April-May hatched Light Brahma cockerels $2.50; 
pullets $1.25 each. Kenneth Clark, Virgilin: a, Va. 


LEGHORNS 

White Leghorn hens hatched gui 1927, 75¢ each 
Lucy Laxton, Perkinsville, __— 

Single Comb White —— ar ready to lay, $ 
each; cockerels $2 each. D. B. Hamilton, Rt. & 
Bardwell, Ky. —— 

Bred to lay Single Comb Buff and White Leghom 
pullets, $1.25 up. North Carolina Poultry Farm, H. © 
Hayes, perce ate. Rt. 2, Norlina, N. le 

Fine exhibition quality Single Comb Dark Bret 
Leghorn cockerels, $2 each; pullets, hens laying, DH 
better, $1.50 each, Tormohlen’s Everlay direct. 
Reel, Iron Station, N. C. 


ORPINGTONS 


A limited number early hatched Single Comb Butt 
Orpingtons for quick sale. Miss Julia P. Jones, 
baccoville, N. sae 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


a =__ 
Thompson’s Dark Barred Rock cockerels, $5 each. 
Write Troy Howell, Boonford, N. C. 


Three mated pens Aristocrats, Dark k Barred “Rocks 
direct. Miss Myrtle Hurt, Gardners, Va. 

Park’s strain Barred Rocks direct: blood tested 
stock. Registered permit 28-C-61, - April cockerels 
$2.25. Myrtle Hurt, Gardners, Va. 
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WYANDOTTES 





DOG REMEDIES 





—— 
White Wyandotte cockerels from Martin’s best. John 
C. 





Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 

























































B. Shepherd, Rt, Burlington, N. including terrible Red Mange or money refunded. 
—— PEA FOWL Postpaid, one dollar. G. Hastings Company, 
Seed Atlanta, Ga. 
ee 2. a of 9 - Ta P > 
Wanted.—Peafowls and wild. Zora Wagstaff, Skip- BOX. ptrtrtrvbvtvovtvn 
with, Va. 
TURKEYS MISCELLANEOUS 
aril age 3ourbon Red turkeys for immediate or 
je. Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. All wool Blue Serge Suits, “$14. 95. Write ‘Tor sample. 
oe SST Lg So a RT ———. Not sold through agents. Mac-Henry Serge Co., 1719 
E = "Bronze turkeys ed this year. Choice West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md, 
soaterels $10; pullets $7. Diser Hankinson, Aiken, 
South Carolina. APPLES 
Turkey's. —Mammoth Bronze for breeding. 3ird Bros. No. 1 Winesap Apples, $1.50 bushel barrel; 
grain; free from disease. April hatched, choice of 300,  Stayman Winesaps, $1.50 bushel barrel; medium size 
ready tor shipment. Canned chicken a specialty. Mrs. Winesap, $1. bushel barrel. Fair Hill Orchare is, 
Leon Wood, Copenhagen, ¢ Mechums River, Va. 
POULTRY SUPPLIES BEAN HARVESTER 
Poultry Shell, properly screened; no waste; $12 ton Wanted, to sell you Gordon Improved Bean Harvester 


t.o.b. Gloucester Point... Janhey. #loucester, Va. 
pepe t tt a 


LIVESTOCK. 


_ aes Les PPADS 











—— 
Prize winners. 
Hillsboro, N. 


— ; 


























“Registered c.o.d. Berkshires. Pigs, service males, bred 
gilts. Tencle Mills. Middleton, Tenn. 
—— : ‘ 
large type registered Berkshire boars, sows, gilts, 
pigs. Prices reasonable. Patterson & Beard, New 
Hope, Va. ~~ 

DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Duroc ged Dies, 10 weeks. Dick Mc- 
Glohon, Chapel Hill, .N. 
Choice registered big bone boars and bred gilts. 
Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va. 
Buy Champion Durocs.—Boars, gilts, bred sows. 
Bridgeway Farm, North Middletown, Ky. 
lll 
Fine registered Duroc bred gilts, service 


boars and 
pigs, Absolute opiriay ag guaranteed. W. W. Sted- 
man, Moncure, N 





for orfe or two men. 
us at 
Sox 512, 


bean harvesters. Write 
Bean Harvester Co., 


King of all 
once for prices. Gordon 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 








Beautiful Christmas Cards now ready. Best en- 
gravers and lithographers make. Seventy-five cents, 
assortment of twelve. Seautiful colors. Art Sales 


Kensington, Ga. 

FARM MACHINERY 

Hand Stump Pullers.—Complete 
Offered subject to prior sale at 
Todd Co., Inc., 


Company, 








Fitzpatrick 
purchase outfits. 
than half dealer’s present cost. 
folk, Va. 


double 
less 
Nor- 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


For Sale, or trade for mules; 
outfit. Millis Brown, 





rock crusher, complete 
Cc, 


Asheboro, N. 
HONEY 


six 10-pound 
W. B. Bradley, 








pails $9; twelve 


Fargo, Ga. 


Bulk comb Honey; 
5-pound pails $9.50. 





Choice extracted Hone 
10-pound pails $6. H. Sudbury, 
toches, La. 

New crop, pure, 
5 pound cans $2.95; 


“10 pound pail | 31:15; six 
State Normal, Natchi- 











mild and delicious. Case of six 
; five gallons $5. 25; ten gallons 








ESSEX $9.95. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, 
Registered Essex gilts, service boars, bred sows. KNIVES 
Prices reasonable. Write McLamb’s Essex Farm, Premium Stock Knife.—Best pattern for farmers 
Benson, : and stockmen. Highest quality steel, made by expert 





bred gilts and service boars. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Owner, Autryville, 


Essex pigs, 
Pedigree sent with each pig. 
Essex Stock Farm, L. M. Cooper, 
North Carolina. 


Full blood 





GUINEA HOGS 
Guinea Hog pigs cheap. Fred Tidwell, 
HAMPSHIRES 


—Boars_ of 
Gayoso Farms, 





Letcher, Ala. 





Hampshires service age and younger; 
spring gilts, Horn Lake, Miss. 

Hampshires.—Hampshires for sale from best herd in 
state, Herd boars, brood sows, gilts and yearling boars 

















American cutlers. Polished master blade 3 inches long. 
Sheepfoot and surgical blades carefully ground and 
honed. Brass lined, nickel silver shield and _ bolsters. 
Choice of stag or fancy colored handle. Send $1 anil 
get the surprise of your life. If not satisfied upon in- 
spection, return knife and your money will be refunded 
immediately. Economy Trading Co., Box 577, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, 
mingham, Ala. 








6c. 
Bir- 








(1205R) 25 








HE following are average 


TREND OF THE MARKETS 


prices 


at designated markets, except peanuts, 


which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicago :— 
No. 1 Spanish, 
Cobblers, 


Peanuts, 
Potatoes, 


Hogs, average, 
Steers, medium, 
E-aqs, 

Hens, live, tb. 
Butter, extras, 
Wheat, N 
Corn, No. 

Oats, No. 

Hay, No. 


Wis. 


fresh firsts, dos. 


shelled, tb.. 
cut. ee eee 
cwt. 
native, cw. 





o. 2 red winter, bu..... 


2 mixed, bu. 
2 white, bu. 
1 timothy, 


ton 


New York:— 


Cotton, 


Sweet potatoes, 
Potatoes, Lin U.S. 
Jonathans, 


Apples, 
* No. 


spot middling, Ib. 


best, 
No.1; 150-tb. sk. 


Va., 





Pre-war 





Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
$0.0634 $0.0634 $0.06% 
80 95 1.55 
9.00 10.60 9.10 
3.06 13.36 11.56 
38T4 31% 
26 29 - 
47 47 
1.38% La 
83* 89 
45 44¥% 
4.00 24.00 
1955 1945 2075 1300 
62% 2.37% LSLG.. wares 
1.87% 225 eGG a —.. oases 
1.37} 1.37% CUO areas 


good-fancy, bkt 


3 new. 














HELP OR SI SITUATION 


nen 


in country, 
Company, 


Emporia, 


Dept. 


Want a good milker and dairy hand. 
North Va 
Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or 
Steady work. 
F1511, 


man to 
Good profits. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


"WANTED 


Woodard Dairy, 


travel 
McConnon & 





seer 
Large 
Windsor, 


farm, and 
family 


Wanted.—Man for 1929 to operate small dairy, 
cultivate small 
preferred. 


crop f 
Laurel Ridge Dairy 


over- 
tobacco on shares. 
Farm, 





years experience, 


hard experience, 


€ 
Cleveland, Mt. 


Wanted.—A position 


Or 
and 


Gilead, 


as farm 


can give 
Cc. 


manager; have had 
job in orchard; have hac 
best reference. A. 
m 





ville. 




















> ; ; High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed “ 
at farmers’ prices. Write us what you want. Bray . : 9 you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
Estate, Star Route, Siler City, N So > 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 111°, Write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
x Ahatli ees a 5 T 
oO. I. C. Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
Purebred O. I. C. pigs. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. argement, 25c silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
__—__* AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 
POLAND-CHINAS Your first roll developed, six prints, enlargement, AGENTS WANTED 
Pigs, service boars, bred sows. Leroy Hall, Hills- for ae Pore won’t fade. Alston Photograph eee 
boro, N. C. Studio, Littleton, N. C. Fr 
- uit Trees for Sale. pa ~ wanted. Concord 
Boars, bred gilts, pigs; registered stock. Mount LIGHTING PLANTS Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 
aeeemt Stock Marm, Fairfleld, Va. eg a a Just Arrived.—Carload of Universal new and improved Great opportunity, salesmen and hardware dealers. 
Registered Polands.—Best re large litters. — ie amuaneenes. a se -_, — = Turner, Box 1096, Birmingham, Ala, 
ry nt. rite for prices and information desired, also 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. free sige Wockitak Oa Lanaihonine Battery “Life.” _ Harn $5 day gathering Evergreens, Roots, Herbs. 
Poland Chinas from four world’s champions. Breed- (Carolina Willys Light Company, Laurinburg, N. C Tvooklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn. 
i 4 ages, priced right. Emmett J. Smith, Nash- Distributors for Universal Battery Company. Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
pe nenn. LIME ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
pestered Big Bone Poland China hogs. Ten weeks net r ee ee eer ear = Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 
igs, backed by champions for nine years. Smooth u on for profit—Pu' o ‘or loss. he uni- = 
Be detchy. Cholera cavitinied ‘Litter average eleven. form fineness of Mascot insures dependable results. We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Chis. W. Palmer, Bradley, S. Write for literature. American Limestone Company, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Bopeienee unnecessary. C 











Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to } 
Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. 


Nash- 


The cost to 











Knoxville, Tenn. 











Big type ie registered, vaccinated, 3-5 months 
dd, $10.50- Gilts, sows, boars by world cham- OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
plons New a Night Hawk, Masterpiece, Allerton ne Mercerized Broadcloths; mill short ends; white 
Special, Liberator’s Leader. | “The best reasonable.’ ; fast colors 35c. Samples furnished. R. R. Flack, 
Jeeph Page, Marietta, N. pa Eg N. 

Spotted Poland China gilts, bred and open; PATENTS 


boars 
coming in service; pigs at weaning age; $12.50 to $15; 
from Western bred boars, sows. No better in the breed. 
Double immuned against cholera; all pedigreed. E. J 
Forehand, Cypress Chapel, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 
For Sale.—Eighteen registered and high grade Hol- 























—_ and heifers. T. B, tested. R. E. L. Smith, 
JERSEYS 
Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
RED POLLS 
Registered Red Poll bull calves. Dick McGlohon, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
GOATS 





Angora bucks, Dick McGlohon, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
eeeora buck: meet pe 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Purebred or grade Holstein, 
tales. Fair Hill Stock Farm, Mechums 











Guernsey or Jersey 
River, Va. 








Pigs and Shoats. Forty grade Guernsey, Jersey, 
Holstein heifers and bulls. Chas, Crafton, Staunton, 
Virginia. 

DOGS 





+e 
Hunting hounds cheap. Trial. H-6, Dixie Kennels, 
Herrick, 111 

eee fll. 





All white female Columbian Collie. Dick McGlohon, 
Chapel Hill, N. 


Wrsted —i00 1h J and bird dogs. 
ford, Tiger, ya. 

Wanted.—A-No. 1 

Box 122, Durham, N. 


tale 
English Shepherd and “Rat Terrier puppies 


Write M. L. 





bted dog; retriever. Cash price. 






















































Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 

















Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enrigié, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. Honorable methods. 

PECANS 

Pecans will help pay your debts and taxes. Learn 

how and why. Write B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 
ROOFING 

Roofing.—Galvanized V-crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally aciver- 
tised brands, Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 


Roofing Co., Durham, N, (€ 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed, Edwards College, 
—- Point, N. C. 

Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; * $12 25-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

SPRAY MATERIALS 
Spray your peach and apple trees with Lime- Sulphur 


Solution or Oil Emulsion. Write or wire us for prices. 
W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 
TANNING 
Let us tan and make up your Furs. We 
model, dye and repair old furs. Fur Tannery, 
Virginia. 








also re- 
Mineral, 





TOBACCO 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best bright smo‘ing, 
5 pounds $1; 10, $1.90. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 








smok- 

































t shipped ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 
A Ww. Chestnut, Chanute, Kans: Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 
Bird Dogs for Also puppies well marked: Leaf Tobacco.—Good, sweet; chewing, 3 pour Is 75; 
rap strain ¥ Bale. ite ouue es welt mat backs $1; 10, $1.75: smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, 75c; 10, 
— een. Geo. Oliver, Henagar, Ala. 81.3 inital, Barmera Sachaia. Sis, 
Hundred hunti $ ‘ate a “ - * 
ing hounds cheap. Supplies. Cata- a ‘ho 
Mite. “Kaskennels, K-48, Herrick, Tllinois. Natal Leat obacco. oo nin i Bee, Pine 
tieerptes. — 18 breeds. Shipped on approval. Descrip- free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray. 
—— free. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. Kentucky. 
Beagle pups, thrée months old, $12 per pair. Sat- 
Miaction guaranteed, C. R. Foster, Shiloh, N. C. : WATER CARTS 
Pedi U. S. Government war surplus Water Carts, value 
Shipped ¢° Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. $275 for $37.50, while they last. 150 gallon tank, 15 
———* anywhere. Fairview Farm. Elmore, Minn. brass faucets, Red Jacket pump, 25 foot rubber hose 
edigreed Police ange a ~ oi = 7 Easily convertible as Sprayer. Full particulars and illus- 
$15, ea peels or Be a . male tration, write National Jobbing & Export Co., Dept. N, 
B Graves. Pageland, s ’ 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Mlinois. 
aed Hunting Hounds.—Real fur finders. Sold SXXSSXXXXXRRRRRRARRRRRRRRESESS RNS SS 
hipped for trial Literature free. Write 
Vile Kennels, X2 Herrick, Tlinois. WANT TO BUY 
— Puppies. —Rest German blood. Males $1520 WOO enna 
tod. we $10 - Pedigree and papers to register. Ship 3oxwood cuttings. Palmer Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
ton, 'G Bowhere. Fowler’s Dixieland Kennels, Brasel- Want to buy Peas and Beans, any variety, anywhere, 
any quantity. Mail samples, R. N. Etheridge, Jack- 
ar Puppies.—World’s best blood, Males $15; S08. Ga. 
thip ¢, 9. Pedigree and papers to register. Will Wanted to Buy.—Mixed Field or Cowpeas, Quote 
Braselton, od anywhere. Fowler’s Dixieland Kennels, price f.o.b. your railroad station. Samuel Bear, Sr., 
kt & Sons, Wilmington, N. C. 
4 Shunk howe’ a pair of read good coon, opossum and We pay cash for cream and are in the market at all 
’ nds, buy Slip and Slide. They are three times. Send us your shipments. Cans returned an‘! 
and va tree for rm aay Rx me an offer. checks mailed promptly. Catawba Creamery, Hickory, 


F-65, Little Rock, 


North Carolina, 














nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, 





for 


store price 


information. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at 
mense profits plating autoparts, 
Sprinkle, 


home. 
tableware, etc. 
Plater, 530, Marion, 


Im- 
Write 
Ind. 





Three Stare oed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. 
$15 up daily easy. 


Beats 
Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford- brates Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago, 





toilet 
Sample case 


sig profits; 
articles, 


Louis, Mo. 





steady 
soaps. 
free. 


Agents. —$50 ~ weekly selling “Shirts. No | 


income; our line of food products, 
No cash or 
Write Linro Co., 


experience 
Dept, 


157, 








ne saab 


pital 





experience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free, Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself, Make 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Household Spe- 


cialties, ete. 





Jork and Flannel Shirts, Overalls, Pants, 
Sweaters, Underwear, Pajamas, Leather Coats, Lumber- 
jacks, Flaysuits, etc. Experience unnece ry. Lig 
Outfit fre Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincola 
Ave., _ Chicago. 

Agents. $13. 80 daily (in advz ance) : ~ spare time will 
do. Introduce 12 months guaranteed Hosiery. 57 styles 
39 colors, for men, women, children. ‘Silk to 
Top’’ Ladies’ Hose; Men’s Fancies. No capital 
experience needed, We furnish samples. Silk hose 





& pay every 








500% . 
National Scientific Laboratories, 
mond, Va. 


“day, “showing Nimrod’ s “all-y year sellers. 


for your own use free. 


profit 


New plan. 


Valuable 
1972W 


booklet 
Broad, 











free. 
Rich- 


WATER EVERYWHERE 
With Rife’s Hydraulic Ram 
World’s greatest ram, 30,000 
Water from any flowing spring, brook 
or stream can be pumped where you 
want it. No attention or expense. Lasts 
a lifetime. Write for free catalog and 
guarantee. Sold only by 
H. T. OLSEN 
17 Park Row, New York 
Made for 44 years 


_ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


ROILERS 
PAY! 


You can make big money rais- 
ing Early Broilers. They are 
in demand every year and al- 
ways bring profitable prices. 


MASSANUTTEN 
BREEDERS 


Are State Certified 


Every Breeder BLOOD TEST- 
ED and Banded by Virginia 
Department of Agriculture. 
Every Chick Certified and 
shipped under Official State 
Label. Reasonably priced. 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Wyan- 
dottes and Buff Orpingtons. 
Hatching now. 







in use. 




















Write for Catalog stating Breed 
and Quantity Desired 


Massanutten Farms 
Hatchery 


Box 3331 
Virginia 


Harrisonburg, 

















Macochee Company, 








Park 29028, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

$300 month and auto to travel in. Bonus 

Introduce new line guaranteed Hosiery 
men, ans children. 126 styles, colors. Beats store 
prices. Guaranteed to wear 7 months or new hose free. 
Finest line Silk ous you ever saw. New sales 
plan. Credit given. rite for samples. Wilknit 
Hosiery Co., Dept. 7087. = #, Ohio. 












Manufacturers of Famous 


Strongly built 


teed cordwood saw, 
Write 


The most practical Wood Saw ever made for general farm use. 
of selected timber, 
with spring receder assures ease in operating. 
with larger saw optional at 

for illustrated 


MEADOWS MILL COMPANY, INC., NORTH WILKESBORO, 
“Meadows”’ Line of Grist Mills and Saw Mills 


Chicks, Pullets, Cockerels, 


Order famous Riverside chicks now for broilers and 
early spring layers. Write for new illustrated price list 
of chicks, pullets, cockerels. 


Riverside Hatcheries, F.D. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 








E> CHICKS. C.0.D. F27 3°¢F 222 | 
Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Also 8 


weeks stock and 6 weeks pullets. Ref- 
erence, Phoenix National Bank this cit 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY,352W. 4th. St. Lexington, Ky. 












with heavy bearings. Well balanced tilting table 
Comes regularly with 24-inch guaran- 
slight extra cost, 


folder describing different models. 





OPPO LOD 22D o PLODOD 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK _ 


eee 


SOOOCOOOL 








HIGH A VERAGE PRODUCTION. MEANS PROS- 





The 


PERITY—EVERY YEAR 


> The prosperous farmer or dairyman is the one who has a good cash 
income all year and every year. 
but real prosperity comes by steady accumulation. 
ability of the 
after year is one of the greatest factors in stabilizing the farm income. 
This Jersey persistency 
feed cost insures high average production and a growing bank balance. 
Start today to build up a Jersey herd. 


For valuable free booklets on Jersey 
Cattle and Jersey milk, Write: 
The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324-I West 23d Street, 


All of us make money some of the time 


Jersey cow to maintain profitable production year 


in producing the very highest quality milk at low 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





o 


4 
e 





meat is cured and 
smoked this better way 


Curing and smoking with Figaro Salt will bring better meat 
to your family table. Meat unhardened by smokehouse heat. 
Rich in precious juices saved. Free from shrinkage of flavoring 
fats. Hams and bacon deliciously sugar-cured—filled with the 
zest and tang of pungent wood-smoke flavors. 


This salt, that smokes as it sugar-cures, adds rare quality 
to meat. Gives to it all the fine color of fancy ham and bacon. 
Flavors it with all the richness of old Virginia’s best. And 
does this with half the time and labor spent in curing and 
smoking meat the old way. 


A Complete Meat Cure ~ 
Cures Thoroughly, Smokes Perfectly 


Figaro Salt is a complete meat cure. Its high-grade meat salt is 
saturated through and through with all the preserving and flavoring 
qualities of concentrated, condensed wood smoke —then blended 
with delicious sugar-cure. Every quality for perfect curing and 
smoking is in the salt. Nothing needs to be added. It is used 
just like ordinary meat salt—either for dry or pickle cure. It 
cures thoroughly. It smokes perfectly. 


Farmers by the hundreds of thousands have put smoke- 
house labors far behind them and turned to Figaro Salt. The 
finest meat that ever came to a table has been their reward. 
Each season a new army of users discards the old way and 
adopts this cleaner, quicker, easier method. It is a simpler, 
safer way to cure and smoke—a way that adds months to keep- 
ing quality and new deliciousness to flavor. 


One season’s use will convince you. Before you kill this 
winter ask your dealer for Figaro Salt. A ten-pound can will 
cure and smoke 100 pounds of meat. And you’ll soon be 
writing us letters of thanks as hundreds upon hundreds of 
others are doing. 


We will gladly send you free 
this worth-while book on 
improving the quality of 
your home-cured meat. If 
your dealer does not have 
Figaro Salt we will send post- 
paid as many regular ten- 
pound cans as you desire on 
receipt of $1.00 per can and 
the name of your dealer. 
($1.25 in the Far West.) Ad- 
dress Morton Salt Company, 
Dept. H, Chicago, Ill. 





1 used it on all my shoulders and hams. My 
meat is the sweetest and the best I have ever 
used in all my life. T. C. Barlow, Pennington, 
Gap, Va. 


It gives a fine flavor, and one great point is the 
meat does not dry out. We used meat in Dec- 
ember, 1927, that had been cured in December, 
1926, and it was just fine. M. B. Williamson, 
Young America, I 


It is one of the best things I ever used. I don’t 
mind telling anybody that it is real salt for keep- 
ing meat sound and always fresh. A. H. Price, 
Summerfield, N.C. 


I killed a 550-pound hog in latter part of Febru- 
ary and was worried about saving hams, as they 
were so large, but your smoked salt gave re- 
markable results. All who have tried my ham 
this year say it tastes like more. G. C. Reynolds, 
Purvis, Miss. 


Your salt is the best in the world for curing 
meat. I cured 1000 Ibs. in 1926, and in 1927, 
1500 Ibs. I think it the only way to cure meat. 
R. B. Gill, Spiro, Okla. 


I killed seven hogs, five of them weighing 400 
and 500 Ibs., in February. I haven’t lost any 
meat and like the flavor very much._I don’t 
think I’ll ever use anything else, J. F. Pierce, 
Dike, Tex. 


We used it a year ago,and the ones that ate out 
meat said it was the finest flavored meat they 
had ever eaten. We had meat nine months 
old cured with Figaro Salt that was just as sweet 


and fine as could be. Gail Greenfield, Yale, Ia. 


Our meat is all cured and keeping fine. We are 
selling hams and bacon to city people coming 
out from Denver, who prefer it to packing- 
house meat. Hixson Brothers, Simla, Colo. 





DEALERS! The butchering seasoniis here. 
Don’t lose sales and inconvenience yout 
trade by being out of stock. Morton's 
Figaro Salt is packed six 10-pound cans to 
the case. Immediate delivery can be ha 
from any Morton branch. Order today. 











